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S there is no single type of social 
life which is characteristic of Can- 
ada as a whole, it is not possible to 
discuss under one set of terms the so- 
cial life of the Dominion. In this paper 
I attempt to deal with some of the un- 
derlying features of our common life in 
the representative parts of Ontario. 

In order properly to understand our 
society we require to know whence 
came the chief elements of our popula- 
tion, and what were the influences 
which bore upon them in this Province. 
The first comers would naturally have a 
greater influence upon the future social 
life of the country than any after streams 
of immigration. There would bea ten- 
dency among the later arrivals to adopt 
the customs, methods and manners of 
those whom they found inthe country. 
This would be all the greater if the new- 
comers found their surroundings very 
different from those to which they had 
been accustomed in the lands whence 
they came. So great is the influence 
of surroundings that an alteration there 
greatly affects the whole current of 
one’s life, inner and outer. 

The first settlers in Upper Canada 
were Americans, made up partly of 
United Empire Loyalists, themselves a 
very mixed element, and partly of mis- 
cellaneous immigrants from the neigh- 
bouring States; some of them actuated 
by restless enterprise, others driven by 
a stern necessity, not always of happy 
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memory. To most of these people the 
change brought little or no difference 
in surroundings, or general method of 
life, though it meant for some a change 
of occupation. Naturally, therefore, the 
American immigrants brought with 
them, almost intact, the system of 
economic, political and social life to 
which they had grown accustomed in 
the neighbouring British colonies, or 
young Republic. 

Little European immigration was re- 
ceived in Canada before Waterloo 
closed the Napoleonic wars. Then fol- 
lowed in Britain the distress, alike of 
those who were discharged from the 
Government service and of those who 
had found employment in feeding and 
clothing them. The resulting misery 
and discontent revived the emigration 
to America which had been checked by 
the Revolutionary War, by the great 
development of England’s industry 
through machinery, and by that long 
demand for men to shoot and be shot, 
which, with but one short interval, 
never flagged from 1789 till 1815. 

Following the direction already set, 
much the greater part of the British 
emigration went to the United States. 
Canada, however, received a share, 
some by special contract, others of 
their own motion. These formed the 
second important element in the peo- 
pling of this Province. 

Succeeding waves of emigration to 
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this country have usually coincided 
with special periods of distress in Brit- 
ain. Recently a habit of emigrating 
seems to be established. 

Many phases of American life ap- 
peared particularly attractive to the im- 
agination of the migrating classes. 
They came with a long-cherished and 
expectant belief that here there were 
no invidious social distinctions. There 
was a latent faith that this was the re- 
sult of a general levelling up, not of a 
general levelling down. In America 
Jack was understood to be as good as 
his Master, which meant, in practice, 
that every one had free scope for his 
natural and untutored conviction that 
he was somewhat better than his neigh- 
bours. The spontaneous outgrowth of 
such a conviction, like the natural ten- 
dency to laziness, is one of the most 
valuable foundation qualities of human 
nature. It is the basis of individuality, 
the ground principle of ambition, self- 
respect, individual responsibility, and 
almost every species of progressive en- 
terprise. But this undisciplined self- 
assertion stands related to all these 
beautiful and desirable things as fertile 
soil does to bountiful crops and beauti- 
ful gardens. It requires an immense 
amount of cultivation, trimming and 
tending—education in a word—to pro- 
duce the desired result. Otherwise this 
great natural fertility simply serves to 
produce a rank growth of social nettles, 
thistles and briars, in the midst of 
which it is extremely unpleasant to 
dwell. 

America, then, afforded free scope 
for the raw self-assertion and rugged 
barbarism which represents the great 
natural fertility of that immensely suc- 
cessful racial mixture which bears the 
British brand. It is necessary to ob- 
serve that Canada, unlike the ancient 
Greek colonies, did not receive a cross- 
section of the British nation, contain- 
ing all elements and grades of society 
as found in the mother country. It 
was rather a lateral section, drawn 
almost entirely from one or two grades. 
They were mainly of the working 
classes from farm and factory, dis- 
charged soldiers—useful often in the 


second generation—some small traders, 
a respectable sprinkling of journeymen 
craftsmen—the salt of the immigration 
—not a few ne’er-do-wells and a mis- 
cellaneous fringe containing odds and 
ends of all grades. Among the latter 
were some gems of rare worth; men 
who here and there kept the lamp of 
knowledge burning in the wilderness, 
men of broad ideas and high aspira- 
tions, which they communicated to a 
few disciples who were found worthy. 

Though coming directly or indirectly 
of British stock for the most part, and, 
on the whole, representing fairly well 
the capacities of the British race, yet 
the founders of Canada, and their suc- 
cessors for several decades, did not 
bring with them, or acquire afterwards, 
the standard features of British civili- 
zation. Thanks to the fertility of the 
land, and the stimulus to industry 
which results from direct contact with 
nature, the country escaped most of 
the lower grades of misery with their 
attendant evils in the mother country. 
On the other hand, they enjoyed almost 
none of its higher life. True, they had 
little of that leisure which at once per- 
mits and renders necessary a choice 
between self-improvement and _ self- 
abasement. Their lot allowed them 
few outlets : 

‘* Nor circumscribed alone 


Their growing virtues, but their crimes con- 
fined.” 


Their life was laborious and narrow, 


Or worse, monotonous and narrow, 
their amusements simple and rude, too 
often tending to coarseness and bar- 
barity. The necessity to make life 
possible saved them from themselves 
to a large degree, though not wholly, 
for what leisure they had for social 
intercourse often resulted in little 
mutual improvement. 

Thus, without any special fault of 
their own, the early settlers of Ontario 
had few standards to which they might 
make conscious appeal, or which they 
might bequeath to their children. The 
lack was not felt while the country 
was new, and the economic founda- 
tions were being laid; but it soon be- 
came evident in the case of those who 
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had accumulated means beyond the 
needs of the day. For them two al- 
ternatives presented themselves; either 
they must simply keep on accumulating 
wealth, or they must spend it without 
wisdom. Force of habit, and such 
standards as there were, told in favour 
of the former and operated with the 
older or more conservative element. 
Impatience of restraint and a longing 
for something that was not, yet could 
not be defined, told in favour of the 
latter and influenced many of the 
younger men. Undisciplined and ran- 
dom experiments in search of the full- 
ness of life will account for many of 
those whole or partial wrecks of the 
second generation which have been so 
frequent in this country. In milder 
form we have those grotesque results 
which come from the apeing of the 
outward aspects of a higher civilization 
whose inner character is not under- 
stood. Both results alike proclaim 
the lack of ideals or standards which 
express the accumulated and tested 
experience of a cultured society. 

Such standards are, of course, 
largely inherited, and the society 
which possesses them at any given 
time cannot be credited with their 


formation. Each generation grows 
up continually surrounded and in- 
fluenced by them. They are the social 


atmosphere to which in childhood we 
become acclimatized. 

> 
time goes on, but the changes are not 
made atrandom. They are the results 


They undergo change, it is true, as 
1 


of the necessity and convenience of 


altering conditions, of growing know- 
ledge and broadening culture. 

Now this statement is not intended 
to carry with it any general condemna- 
tion of the capacities or motives of our 
predecessors in Ontario. The con- 
ditions which I have been sketching, 
when we understand all the circum- 
stances, were perfectly natural and in- 
evitable. The first settlers did not sin 
against the light; they fell short or 
went astray for lack of light. Neither 
can we condemn those who followed 
them, on account of their failing to 
improve to the full their greater op- 








portunities. If, as some pessimists 
tell us, civilization is a disease, it is at 
least contagious, not endemic. More- 
over, as Aristotle pointed out, it is 
eminently social, and is not the pro- 
duct or possession of one generation. 
Canadians have amply proven that in 
their capacity for knowledge and their 
interest in it, when once awakened, 
they are not inferior to any other 
branch of the British race. But it 
cannot be denied that, whereas other 
sections of the race have inherited not 
only capacity, but a cultured social 
atmosphere fraught with many civiliz- 
ing influences, we have inherited but 
little of the latter. Not quite appre- 
ciating what it is that we have missed, 
it is but natural that some of us should 
resent the imputation, especially from 
without, that we are not in all respects 
abreast of the best. But our indignant 
resentment of criticism, and our scorn- 
ful conceit in our own perfection, may 
simply betray the lack of that little 
knowledge which reveals ignorance. 
A survey of many recorded impressions 
of America indicates that this bump- 
tious conceit in the perfection of the 
country is particularly noticeable in 
both Canada and the United States. 

In suggesting that in these matters 
we are far behind the mother country, 
I do not mean to say that all classes 
of the British people are above our 
level. There is a far wider range be- 
tween the higher and lower grades of 
British society than there is to be 
found in Ontario. We have little or 
nothing corresponding to either of 
Britain’s social extremes, and it is not 
at all necessary to our complete social 
life in this country that we should have 
either. But while, as Englishmen 
commonly admit, we can offer a better 
lot for the poor man than he is likely 
to enjoy in Britain, for the man of 
culture, as Arnold reminds us, we 
cannot offer, outside the economic 
line, any attractions which will at all 
compare with those of Britain. 

What is it, then, that cultured Eng- 
lishmen find most defective or lacking 
in us? Partly, we find, certain things 
upon which we most pride ourselves, 
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partly surroundings and interests which 
we are apt to regard as trivial or su- 
perfluous, matters of personal whim or 
accidental taste. Among the former 
is that obtrusive self-assertion which 
passes with many for patriotism, and 
among the latter the narrowness and 
bareness of our social interests and 
the general disregard of our physical 
surroundings. It is just because the 
refinement of our social life and atten- 
tion to the fairness of our physical set- 
ting are still looked upon by so many 
as non-essentials, as the mere frills and 
gee-gaws of life, instead of its very 
soul and meaning, that we take so lit- 
tle care to promote them, and are even 
half ashamed should we find ourselves 
getting seriously interested in such 
trifles. This attitude may be fairly 
compared to that of a man who should 
spend many years with pride and satis- 
faction to himself and commendation 
from his neighbours in collecting the 
materials to build a fine mansion ; but 
should regard it as frivolity and waste 


of time, and a ground of ridicule by 
his friends, should he be found seri- 
ously devoting himself to the actual 


building of the mansion. In America 
we have spent no end of time and tal- 
ent in learning, better perhaps than in 
any other part of the world, how most 
effectively to acquire wealth, but we 
have not considered it worth our while 
to make any serious study as to how 
most perfectly to spend it. Yet after 
all its only meaning is in its spending. 
American wealth does get spent, of 
course, lavishly enough, but because 
little care or thought are wasted on its 
spending much of it goes for raw and 
vulgar objects. 

But, speaking of Ontario in par- 
ticular, some one may ask, what 
ground can there be for dwelling on 
our rawness and lack of culture in 
a Province where we have the most 
absolutely perfect and symmetrical sys- 
tem of education in the world, present- 
ing a perfectly articulated chain of in- 
struction from the kindergarten to the 
university ? Well, it is not in my pro- 
gramme at present to quarrel with our 
system of education. Asa system it 


will doubtless pass muster. Being a 
government institution it is perhaps 
inevitable that its system should be the 
main feature init. But a system of 
education is something very different 
from the general civilization or social 
culture of a country. A system of edu- 
cation stands related to a national life 
that is rich and full of interest, as a 
builder’s tools to a piece of architecture. 
They are indispensable as instruments 
to the end, but they are not the end 
itself. Moreover, the great body of 
the teachers in the schools are them- 
selves part of the social structure of 
the country, and as a fountain cannot 
rise higher than its source, we cannot 
expect them to produce effects which 
they have not known in their own ex- 
perience. It is precisely because most 
people rest satisfied in the conviction 
that our educational system introduces 
the youth of the country to the whole 
range of necessary culture that it is so 
highly needful to remind them that 
there are whole regions of the field of 
complete life which are not touched 
upon in the schools, and which, indeed, 
itis not possible to treat adequately 
there. Education is in truth an indis- 
pensable preparation of the individual 
for a well-rounded life. It furnishes 
him with the instruments of knowl- 
edge; and the higher kinds of educa- 
tion, which stimulate reflection, pro- 
mote self-criticism and lead the indi- 
vidual to seek the full meaning of life, 
fittingly prepare him for an intelligent 
entry upon his practical position in so- 
ciety. Yet the actual living of his life, 
and the success or failure which he 
makes of it, will still greatly depend 
upon the influences which surrounded 
him in his youth, and the social and 
physical setting in which he has to 
build up his concrete citizenship. 

But now some oneis gettingimpatient 
and would ask me: ‘‘ What, then, pre- 
cisely is lacking in our Canadian civili- 
zation? Have you any scheme to offer 
for the bringing of our society into an 
ideal condition?” Well, if thus forced 
into the open, I have to confess that I 
have no general scheme. Indeed, I 
have further to confess that I do not 
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believe that any general scheme is pos- 
sible. 

To tell what is actually necessary to 
the complete life of this country would 
be to prescribe for each individual that 
particular form of realization which his 
talents and opportunities permit. The 
social life of a country is the result of 
the separate concrete realization of its 
citizens, and each citizen again is a 
joint not an individual product. There 
must be division of labour in the 
achievement of a full life for each. I 
may be able to appreciate the accom- 
plishments of my neighbour, and I may 
be greatly influenced and benefited by 
them, yet neither my time nor my facul- 
ties might permit me to attain them 
for myself. am thus de- 
pendent upon my fellows, there is no 
full life for me in the midst of those 
who cannot assist me by the steady 
pressure of their influence to round out 
my life. 

He is but a crippled specimen in the 
end, however great his talents or how- 
ever remarkable his isolated achieve- 
ments, who is spiritually a self-made 
man. 


Because I 


But while the improvement of our 
social life calls for infinitely varied re- 
source and the encouragement, not re- 
pression, of individuality, and there- 
fore offers no place for any general 
millennial nostrum, it is still possible to 
suggest certain broad lines of improve- 
ment which are recommended by the 


experience of other peoples, yet may 


have been largely neglected by our 
own, 

But the first and most pressing ser- 
Vice required is an intelligent criticism 
of the actual condition of the country. 
The conservative tendency of human 
nature, most admirable in its place, 
exerts a constant influence towards 
settlement in ruts, and the avoidance 
of all but indispensable exertion. Na- 
ture, while man’s only tutor, took care 
to keep him going by operating on 
him through his physical wants and 
distresses. Thus he was constantly 
stimulated to fresh exertions and 
forced on to independent manhood. 


On arriving at that stage, he began to 


~ 
/ 


take his own management in hand. 
He began to learn where the cupboard 
was and whence it was stored. Though 
still living on his mother’s bounty, yet, 
fancying that he was supporting him- 
self, he began to forget both Nature 
and her parental rule. Assured of a 
living, his future progress must depend 
upon his own divine unrest, an impetus 
of vast range but of very uncertain ac- 
tion. The experience of the world 
shows us that man in this condition 
does not usually keep up the pace 
which Nature set him. Stagnation is 
the rule, progress the exception. Even 
civilized nations have required constant 
reminding that they have still other 
worlds to conquer. 

I have been attempting to show why 
it is that the people of Canada, as of 
the neighbouring States, without hav- 
ing incurred the charge of having 
spurned the light, are yet, with refer- 
ence to their general civilization, much 
too thoroughly at ease in Zion. This 
is the conservative tendency operating 
in our case. We are in danger of 
prematurely ripening into the finest 
people on earth. This condition has 
been attained by several promising 
races in the past, and is at present 
most conspicuously enjoyed by the 
Chinese and the Turks, where self- 
flattery and self-complacency are 
identical with patriotism, and where 
self-criticism is at once blasphemy, 

What is first 
wanted, then, it seems to me, is an 
intelligent self-criticism. It 


heresy and treason. 


is much 

defects 
than to be beholden to strangers for 
the service of pointing them out. 
Moreover, just as it is, by report, 
useless to preach salvation to a man 
who has no conviction of sin, so it is 
not likely to be more than a passing 
entertainment to preach the beauties 
of a higher civilization to a people who 
are not aware that they are lacking in 
anything. 

Coming now to those broad lines in 
which more immediate improvement 
may be made, we shall find that they 
may be gathered under three aspects 
of our social life. First there is needed 


better to discover one’s own 
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an improvement in the nature of the 
work done, and the interest taken in 
the daily occupations by which the 
people earn their livelihood. This is 
a large and difficult subject, and one 
whose treatment immediately breaks 
up into great detail, hence cannot be 
more than referred to here. It con- 
cerns chiefly those occupations in 
which it is possible for individuals to 
obtain more or less opportunity for an 
adequate realization of their powers. 
Secondly, there is great need for im- 
provement in the means and methods 
used to employ our leisure from mere 
business cares. To enlarge that 
leisure should be one of the chief ob- 
jects of a successful business life. In 
other words, a perfectly rational object 
of business may be its own curtail- 
ment, except where it is itself a chan- 
nel for admissible self-realization. The 
proper employment of one’s leisure 
really means the adequate living of 
life. All the rest of life, its drudgery 


and its accumulations, obtain meaning 


and value only as contributing to the 
most adequate expression of ourselves. 
Morality itself gets its meaning from 
aiding to make this self-realization 
possible for us. Too much attention, 
therefore, cannot be given to the 
worthy employment of our leisure. 
Yet, too commonly in this country, 
leisure is regarded simply as an op- 
portunity for amusement and relaxa- 
tion almost meaningless otherwise. 
Getting ready to live is the serious 
business of life; living is a trivial 
pastime. People who spend little 
thought on the proper employment of 
their leisure commonly attempt to fill 
it with mere extravagant display, cal- 
culated to take admiration by violence. 
Providing for such display prevents 
leisure, and thus leisure, not business, 
is made to secure its own curtailment. 
Our people must be roused to a con- 
dition of dissatisfaction with such a 
life and encouraged to look higher for 
their ideal. 

Thirdly and lastly, there is need of 
improvement in the whole physical 
setting of our social life, involving the 
relations of man and nature. In the 


progress of civilization, man’s relation 
to nature, though the most fundamen- 
tal of all, is commonly the last to be 
seriously regarded; and only the rarest 
minds are fully alive to its importance. 
The poetic and artistic temperaments 
among the cultured minds of the chief 
civilizations are those who have led 
the way in the return of man to com- 
munion with his earliest friend, tutor 
and parent. While, however, only the 
minority have adequately realized what 
is the range of nature’s influence over 
the human spirit, yet that influence has 
been steadily, though unconsciously, 
felt by humanity. At the same time, 
man has interposed many artificialities 
between himself and nature, and has 
also greatly disfigured her over wide 
areas. He has thus, to a large ex- 
tent, shut himself off from her in- 
fluence. Consequently for many hu- 
man beings several of those higher 
faculties and capacities, which were 
bred in man as he lay in the lap of 
nature, and which had before them a 
great potential range, have been so 
atrophied by disuse that he is not only 
quite unaware of their possession, but 
it is only in the dimmest and most in- 
articulate fashion that they will respond 
at all to their natural stimulus. 

What the full range of the influence 
of nature on man may be we are only 
now beginning to know. These in- 
fluences and their consequences are not 
to be traced in set lines. The studies 
of Darwin and his successors have 
made known to us how infinite is the 
variety of the influences which operate 
between nature and her offspring in 
physical structure. But fewhavesought 
to unravel the far more interesting and 
difficult question of the range of the 
mutual give and take between nature 
and man as a spiritual being. The In- 
dian who sits through motionless hours 
steeped in luxurious solitude, in the 
midst of those immense, low, liquid 
sweeps, ever flowing to the mind, yet 
ever fixed to the eye, that mark the 
outlines of the western plains, knows 
not that his dazed spirit, like the lazy 
sweep of the hawk above him, is but a 
reflex of the moods of nature in that 
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part of the world. Yet that very eter- 
nity of stillness which seems to be so 
soothing to his soul, may so work upon 
the mind of one accustomed to the 
variety and bustle of existence else- 
where as to drive him melancholy mad. 
Again, many who speak of patriotism 
as something to be taught in the schools 
have surely not stopped to reflect that 
the great national patriotisms of the 
past have had much less to do with 
dynasties, constitutions and statesmen 
than with the character of the country 
in which each people dwelt, and whether 
Or not it could take hold upon their 
deeper natures. In listening to some 
who have come to this country speak 
of the places whence they came, I have 
often been struck with the very differ- 
ent attitude of those who had come 
from dismal and forbidding surround- 
ings, whether of town or country, as 
compared with that of those from some 
locality where the blended work of na- 
ture and man was genia! and charming. 
The first seemed to look back with 
painful memories of dreary, cheerless 
days which they were glad to have es- 
caped; the others with a wistful long- 
ing for a sight of the old land again, 
where, even if life was severe, the face 
of nature was sweet. By what chains 
is the heart of a Scotchman, for in- 
stance, bound to his native land? Is it 
by the population returns of the coun- 
try, by the number of square miles 
which it contains, by its undeveloped 
natural resources, the mileage of its 
railways or the nature of its constitu- 
tion? I think not. But picture to him 
faithfully some familiar country side, 
the home of his youth, whether it be in 
the valley of some fruitful lowland 
river, by a Perthshire loch, or in a 
highland glen, and he will respond in 
a manner to leave no possible doubt as 
to the overwhelming influence which 
the fairness of nature has upon the 
spirit of man. Yet much of the most 
fascinating charm of that country, even 
among its mountains, is due to the in- 
fluence of man upon nature, in the two 
branches of architecture, the rearing of 
structures and the planting of gardens 
and fields. Now the making of Britain 


the fair country that it is in so many 
places was not the work of the com- 
mon people, but rather expresses the 
guiding influence of the most cultured 
classes, the ancient monk, the later 
gentry or the modern retired citizen. 
These in turn influenced others until 
the effect reached to many who could 
follow but could not lead the way. 
This may help to explain why it was 
that the classes which migrated to 
America, though containing many who 
long remembered the beauty of their 
formersurroundings, yethad apparently 
little idea of the possibility of repro- 
ducing a corresponding fairness in this 
country. Yet that this country is ca- 
pable of being made as fair a land, in 
its own way, and as capable of exer- 
cising a great social influence upon the 
people, as many another country, is 
quite evident both from its physical 
structure and from what has been ac- 
complished by individuals and corpora- 
tions here and there, especially in and 
around our towns and cities. No one 
can deny, however, that the country in 
general is sadly neglected, and no 
longer for want of time or means, but 
for want of attention and the convic- 
tion of its importance. Carlyle has 
well said, ‘‘Not our logical mensura- 
tive faculty, but our imaginative one is 
king over us.” If we wish to havea 
country that will foster in the hearts of 
the people true patriotism, it must be 
able to capture their imaginations. It 
must be able to inspire poets to sing its 
praises, artists to paint its loveliness, 
men of leisure to. make their homes in 
it, and pilgrims to visit its shrines. To 
dwell in such a country is an education 
in itself. Its patriotism will not be of 
that spurious, baneful kind, which lives 
by fostering hatred and detraction of 
neighbouring nations. 

If I have singled out for special 
reference the improvement of our phy- 
sical surroundings, it is because archi- 
tecture, in its various branches of build- 
ing and planting, is at once the most 
eminently social of all the arts, and be- 
cause it is in many respects the most 
fundamental. It is at once the earliest 
and the latest, acting both uncon- 
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sciously and consciously, and touching 
most closely the every-day life of the 
people. It is therefore specially suited 
to a country in our position and is par- 
ticularly adapted to redeem the barren- 


ness and cheerlessness of so much of 


our social life, especially in country 
places. Its important practical bearing 






REFLECTIONS IN A WOOD. 





on the problem of the future of the 
agricultural classes in this country I 
cannot dwell upon here. But once 
some interest in a broader and fuller 
life is awakened it will not likely end 
before it has extended to the rounding 
out of our social life into a much hap- 
pier and worthier civilization. 


Adam Shortt. 


| ERE, in a venerable wood, I rest ; 

My thoughts subdued to meet the deeper calm 
Of constant Nature, by Time undistressed ; 

The solitude is grateful as a balm. 


An older, beauteous faith fills up mine eyes 

With gentle love for the tall solemn trees ; 
And with the clouds that drift across the skies, 

I hold communion sweet ; and from the breeze 


I gather comfort of familiar voice ;— 

Alone, yet company seems gracious near ; 
With the returning life I can rejoice, 

With mantled dales, and all the budding year. 


And not the faith alone ; but beauty gave 

Her warmer touch, that woke deep joys in me ; 
Building, above the universal grave, 

An aureole of noble dignity. 


Earth is our mother, and our final dream ; 
Some in the sun shall lift their radiant form ; 
And some shall hardly from the shadowy stream 
Emerge ; yet what is summer bloom, or storm, 


To peasant, prince, or warrior, where they rest ? 
Obedient to the fate the days allot, 

They gave themselves to death, and it was best ; 
And if ’tis best to wake again, care not ! 


So, with the wind-blown leaf; the fallen bough ; 
The sere, dead monarch of the grove undone, 

I bind my trust ; nor e’er shall question how 
The Master planned the road we mortals run. 


The leaf shall fall ; yet, falling, catch the light ;— 
The bough was broken by a load of fruit ; 

And heaven’s archers, in the awful night, 
Brought to a glorious end this monarch mute. 


Rise, sense of mine! to grander quietness ; 
And ope the windows of thy life, until 

The Maker of the Universe shall bless 
Thee with His light, and love of all His will. 





John Stuart Thomson. 
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LOVE AND THE CAPELLO,* 


A Tale of India. 


“| HE lights from the Gymkhana club 
were streaming across Halpin road, 
and the drone of the band came lazily 
across the open, filtering itself through 
the octopus limbs of the big banyans, 
and over the lake of roses the professor 
had filled the compound with. That was 
the professor’s hobby—roses. That 
and snakes—only the snakes were real 
business, the roses were for pleasure. 
But both thrived equally well in Ran- 
goon—jacquiminat and the capello. 

It was paradise, this land where the 
roses grew even as cabbages, and the 
hooded devils came up out of the jungle 
of their own accord to be dissected. So 
thought Professor Conti. 

But the professor was over at the 
gym. now, and the drowsy music, elbow- 
ing and jostling the straggling light as 
they crowded through the Kush-Kush 
tatties, mingled with the soft patter of 
small talk with which Minora Conti 
was beguiling the minutes as they sat 
there, she and the major, waiting the 
return of the professor. 

Of course, the major’s pony, Nat 
Thue, would win the Tharawady plate, 
she was saying, when she stopped sud- 
denly, and steadied herself as one 
does when a 1o-foot ditch suddenly 
opens its yawning maw under the fore- 
feet of one’s mount. 

The light which streamed out from 
the drawing room, and offered battle to 
the glimmer of the Gymkhana, showed 
the sudden paling of her cheek. Parian 
marble was not more white than that 
set face. 

‘*Do not move, major,” she said; 
‘*do not move your lips even, if you 
value your life.” 

Herkomer looked straight into the 


yreat, strong eyes of the girl, and they 


D> 


* W. A. Fraser, the author ot this, has been contributing stories to English and United States magazines for 


some time. 
in India or the Canadian North-West. 


told him more of the danger, more of 
the horror, than even her words had 
done. 
**Keep perfectly still,” she continued, 
and do not interfere with me in any 
way.” 


eé 


‘*Is it a snake?” asked the major, 
disregarding her injunction to remain 
silent. 

‘* Yes, a cobra!” the lips whispered. 
** Do not move.” 

From the direction of Minora’s eyes 
Herkomer knew that the hooded demon 
was on the high back of his chair. 

Surely it was the light of inspiration 
which came into the eyes of this strange 
girl, as she broke into a low Italian 
chant, weaving her slender arms back 
and forth, back and forth. 

Herkomer could feel that the cobra 
was following her movements. Great 
beads of perspiration stood out on his 
forehead—not so much at his own prox- 
imity to the heated thing, but because 
of the grand, cool courage Minora was 
showing, and the risk she was running 
in drawing the attention of the viper to 
herself. 

‘*She’s going to hypnotize the beast,” 
he thought. He knew she could do it, 
too; the face told him that. It seemed 
cowardly to sit there and allow a wo- 
man to face the snake, but her command 
to keep perfectly still had been as much 
entreaty as command, and he felt that 
by moving he would only increase the 
danger to both. 

With the same sinuous movement 
Minora had risen from her seat, and 
gently swaying her body as the soft 
cadences of the chant rose and fell, 
glided toward the cobra. 

‘*My God, keep back!” Herkomer 
groaned, scarcely moving his lips. 


Two or three of these have also appeared in Canadian periodicals. Most of his tales deal with lite 


1 1 Mr. Fraser was born in Nova Scotia but has spent nine years of his life 
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“*Stand back 
away.” 

But the chant continued, and there 
were the interjected two English words 
“‘keep still !” 

Before Herkomer could move or re- 
monstrate further there was the flash 
of a white arm, a rustle of the soft 
folds of Minora’s muslin dress, and he 
sprang to his feet to see the cobra being 
held at arm’s length, firmly grasped by 
those slender fingers close up to its 
ugly wedge-shaped head. 

‘* Wait please !” she cried, stepping 
back, as Herkomer advanced toward 
her with evident intention of taking the 
snake ; ‘‘ father’s tomtom has just driv- 
en up to the door—he will take the cob- 
ra—it is one of his patients.” 

She was still holding the repulsive 
creature at arm’s length as the profes- 
sor ran up the cemented steps, calling 
for the bearer to come and take his 
topee. 

He stopped short when he observed 
the gruesome tableau in front of him, 
stopped short until startled into activity 
by his daughter’s voice asking to be re- 
lieved of her terrible captive. 

In an instant the professor had the 
cobra by the tail, and calling to Minora 
to let go quickly, he swung him clear, 
and holding him thus, carried him back 
to the box from which he had escaped. 

Overcome by the reaction, the brave 
girl sank into the chair she had risen 
from, and gave way to a flood of 
nervous, hysterical tears. 

Of course, there could only be one 
reward for such gallantry, if the term 
may be applied to woman’s brave 
deeds. A ‘‘ V. C.” was out of the ques- 
tion; besides, the great Italian eyes 
had worked sad havoc with Herkomer 
long before the advent of the cobra. 

‘* Love made her brave,” mused the 
major, as his Burma pony rattled him 
over the metalled road of the canton- 
ment late that night; ‘‘ but she’s a 
well-bred one any way, and blood will 
tell. God! how she stood there and 
never flinched, with that devil in her 
hand!” And then he thought of the 
soft maidenly blushes that had swept 
over the sweet face as he talked to 


and wait till he goes 


her of love, of the love that had been 
in his mind for days and weeks before 
the appearance of that sinister visitor. 

With Jesuitical complaisance Herko- 
mer began to feel deuced glad that the 
cobra had precipitated matters by pok- 
ing his ugly head into their téte-a-téte. 
It had given him the opportunity to 
risk it all on a single throw of the dice, 
and he had won—won with the other 
fellow, her father’s great friend, Count 
Rubitino, a bad second. 

Count Rubitino was a dilettanti, an 
amateur scientist, ostensibly devoted, 
like Minora’s father, the professor, to 
the discovery of an antidote to the virus 
of the cobra and kharite. 

“*All d—n rot!” said Herkomer to 
the little iron gray that was carrying 
him so gallantly along. ‘‘ Minora’s his 
game, and I have beaten him, my boy, 
beaten him clean out of his boots, by 
Jove !” and he chuckled to himself as he 
thought of the bally row both the count 
and the professor would kick up when 
they learned how the land lay. 

As he jogged home from parade next 
morning, Herkomer brought his pony 
up alongside of Surgeon Thornycroft. 

**Come over and have breakfast with 
me. I want to have a talk with you, 
old man,” he said. 

The preliminary of the talk was an 
account of what had happened the 
night before over the advent of the 
thing with the spectacies, for he and 
Thornycroft were even as Damon and 
Pythias in the olden time. 

‘““Now for the sequel, my boy,” he 
said, as he drew his chair closer to 
Thornycroft, ‘‘ and then I want you to 
tell what is the matter with me.” 

Thornycroft shot a suspicious pro- 
fessional look over the physical map of 
his friend’s exterior, searching for 
touches of ‘‘liver,’”’ ‘‘ sun,” ‘‘ Burmah 
head,” ‘‘ pegcitis”’ or other unique com- 
plaints indigenous to that land. 

‘It’s this,” said Herkomer thought- 
fully. ‘I woke up about 3 o’clock in 
the morning, as near as I can judge, 
with a peculiar tingling sensation 
through every nerve of my body, as 
though some poison were coursing 
through my veins. Sitting in a chair 
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beside my bed was the figure of a man. 

‘*I spoke to it, thinking that the 
bearer had fallen asleep there. 

‘* The figure did not move. 
up and struck a match, lighting a 
candle which stood on the table; I 
dislodged a bottle of soda in my fumb- 
ling about for a match and it rolled off, 
striking the cement floor and exploding 
with a report like a gun. 

‘*Still the figure did not move. It 
must be the bearer, I thought, only a 
bearer could sleep through such a jolly 
row. 

‘* When I turned the light of the can- 
dle on the face of the sleeper, what do 
you suppose I saw, Thornycroft ?” And 
Herkomer leanedover until his troubled, 
questioning eyes were brought close into 
the surgeon’s face, and he gripped 
Thornycroft’s wrist till his fingers 
seemed eating into the flesh. 

‘* One of the fellows who had tarried 
long at the gym. and lost the number 
of his mess,”’ answered the other care- 
lessly, knocking the ashes off the end 
of his cheroot. 

‘*T saw myself—dead !” continued 
the major, taking no notice of his 
friend’s chaff; ‘‘dead, and a cobra 
clinging to my arm!” 

‘* Liver and sun both,” sighed Thor- 
nycroft mentally. 

‘Of course you'll call it a dream,” 
added Herkomer, ‘‘ but this morning 
the soda bottle was in fragments on the 
floor, the candle had been lighted, and 
the sole of my foot was bleeding where 
I had stepped on a piece of the broken 
glass ; besides, I know I was awake. 
Now, what do you make of that?” he 
asked triumphantly. 

‘* What do’you make of it ?”’ queried 
the surgeon, as he hunted about for his 
helmet, ‘‘ make nothing of it; only don’t 
let it occur again, and as preventative 
is better than cure in this country, take 
a run up to Darjeeling, it may save 
you the expense of a trip home. There 
is a little angel sits up above, in these 
days of robbery by ruinous exchange, 
who sends us these warnings, with a 
postcript added, ‘Look to your 
liver.” So the next time your chum 
comes take him up to Darjeeling, and 


I got 


a 
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let the mountain winds carpet-beat the 


jungle fever out of his system.” 


‘*No, ’m quite well,” said Herko- 
mer; quite well, and that’s the deuce 
of it,” he added plaintively: ‘‘ I can’t 
make it out. When a man is well and 
sees things, it’s—it’s the devil.” 

Often after that Herkomer had com- 
pany of the same sort; always the 
same, sitting there in the chair wait- 
ing. ‘* What the thunder is it waiting 
for?” Herkomer used to ask himself. 
Only he did not bother his friend any 
more about it—it was no use. 

Physically he was all right. He could 
put the best man inthe regiment on his 
back ; aye,and hold him there, too, for 
ten seconds, with both points of the 
shoulder touching the ground. Neither 
did he go to Darjeeling. He was ina 
happier place, had climbed into heaven, 
otherwise known as the haunts of Mi- 
nora Conti. Not but what the hot chi- 
nook winds which blow up from hades 
sometimes withered and scorched his 
paradise. 

It was Count Rubitino who always 
started these hot blasts. He and Minora 
Were unnecessarily too much together, 
it seemed to Herkomer, but then he 


was jealous, and consequently no judge 


of such matters. 

As often as Minora assured him that 
she cared nothing for the count he be- 
lieved her, and as often as he stumbled 
upon them in close communion over 
some secret matter did he feel the hot 
winds blow, and vow that he would 
break away from his bondage and leave 
her to the count. But it always ended 
the same way. It wasn’t what Minora 
said that put things right. It was the 
eyes—the great, soft Italian eyes look- 
ing straight and truthfully at and 
through him, bowling over his jealous 
resolves like tenpins and bringing him 
back into leash, like a whipped beagle. 

And still it sat there, almost nightly 
now, beside his bed. He had grown 
accustomed to seeing it. What was it 
waiting for ? 

Sometimes it annoyed him; he felt 
like getting out of bed and kicking it ; 
but the idea was so incongruous, this 
kicking of himself, this spiritual self, as 
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it were, so he gave it up and sighed 
resignedly. 

‘* Of course it means something,” he 
mused ; ‘‘ something going to happen, 
but I’m not going to make an ass of 
myself by talking about it at the mess.” 
So he sat tight and waited for the 
thing to happen as he would have wait- 
ed for a Ghazi rush. 

It was gruesome, but much in India 
is gruesome, so he had learned to take 
things of that order much as he took 
fighting—with his coffee. 

A far greater puzzle to him was Mi- 
nora herself. Sometimes he found her 
listless, indifferent, and then again for 
a time she would be her old brilliant 
self. 

Thinking perhaps that these fits of 
dejection were due to oppression from 
her father, or undue influence brought 
to bear by the count, he made bold to 
question her, but she shrank from him 
with horror, and seemed more agitated 
than she had been when holding the 
cobra. 

It’s nerves, he thought. Life with the 
musty old professor and his cobra asso- 
ciates is depressing enough to wreck 
the nerves of a bronze Buddha. I'll 
have to get her out of this. 

So he rushed matters a little, and it 
was all settled for Christmas week. The 
professor gave his consent reluctantly 
enough, Herkomer thought, and the 
count congratulated him with an ironi- 
cal sneer that made Herkomer long to 
give him a toss in the air from which 
he would alight on the top of his curly 
black head. 

When he and common sense sat face 
to face, common sense told him that 
Minora loved him with all the strength 
of her high-strung nature. What else 
is there in it for her, common sense 
argued, for the major’s inheritance was 
limited to what his sword might cut 
down from the pagoda tree, with the 
exception ofa trifling allowance, barely 
large enough to settle his monthly gym. 
account. 


That was the way common sense put 
it, but the other, intuition, or whatever 
other alias he masqueraded under, said 
there was something behind it all ; and 


for once in a way they 
right. 

The love was there right enough, and 
also something else behind it, and this 
something else might have all come 
out one evening if Herkomer had not 
been so Cooley-headed; honourable he 
called it at the time. 

It lacked two weeks of Christmas 
time, and they were sitting on the ve- 
randah, as they had sat that other even- 
ing. Minora, putting her cool white 
hand on Herkomer’s wrist and turning 
her face a little into the shadow, so 
that he did not notice how set and 
white it was, said: ‘‘ I have a confes- 
sion to make, Rolando!” 

**Don’t make it then, little woman. 
Confessions are silly things for which 
we are always sorry afterwards. 

‘* But I shall be happier if you let me 
tell you about this. I can’t marry you 
without telling you first. I wont—” 

‘* Look here, Minora,”’ said the ma- 
jor, turning her around so that he could 
look into her face, ‘‘my objection to 
your confession is purely selfish. You 
see, I couldn’t let you confess all on 
your side without unloading some of 
my sins into your ears, and if we ex- 
changed experiences,—well, well, I 
fancy the count would appear such a 
saint by comparison that I should lose 
you altogether. By the way, I'll com- 
promise,” he added, laughingly. ‘‘ I'll 
just ask you one question, which you 
may answer or not, and then we'll call 
the whole thing off.” 

“*T will answer,” she said quietly, 
** only—only—” 

‘* Well, has it anything to do with 
the count, what you were going to tell 
me ?”’ , 

“No.” 

‘* Then I can’t possibly listen.” 

And so the chance went by, the evil 
went on—went on for two weeks lon- 
ger, and it was the eve of the wedding 
day. 

Love does many strange things, 
among others causes a pony to gallop 
so fast that a syce cannot possibly keep 
pace with the winged rider. That was 
why Herkomer arrived at Minora’s 
home syceless. As there was nobody 
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to hold his pony, he led him around be- 
hind the bungalow to the stables. 

Minora’s rooms were in the north 
wing of the bungalow, and as he passed 
the great windows opening on to the 
verandah and reaching from ceiling to 
floor, and open save for the shutters, 
voices that he could not help but hear 
fell upon his ear. 

For an instant he stood petrified. It 
was the count’s voice, speaking to 
Minora. 

‘* You will wreck your happiness for 
a fancy,” sneered the voice. 

Herkomer quickened his pace, so 
that he might hear no more, and of her 
answer, whatever it was, he only caught 
the one word ‘‘confession,” as he turned 
the corner of the bungalow. 

But all the fierce jealous passion that 
had slumbered in his heart for weeks 
arose and smothered him—smothered 
everything—all sense of shame, of jus- 
tice, of prudence, and he rushed into 
Minora’s boudoir a passion-mad man. 

What right had she, who was to be- 
come his wife the next day, to hold 
secret intercourse with the count there 
in her own apartments ? 

With a startled cry Minora thrust 
something into the drawer of a secre- 
taire beside which she was standing, 
and stood with her back to it as though 
she would guard the secret. 

‘¢Perhaps I am de trop,” remarked 
the count, passing beyond the purdah 
with a low bow, and, as Herkomer 
thought, a sneer on his pale face. 

‘*Why—why have you rushed in 
here, Rolando, and frightened me?” 
asked Minora confusedly. 

‘‘T am sorry if I have frightened 
you,’’ said the major shortly, and I will 
answer your question by asking an- 
other, for perhaps your answer will 
suffice for both questions. What have 
you got in that drawer ?” 

If Minora had not gone white with 
guilty fear it might have been all right 
yet ; but it was the faltering which de- 
veloped the tigerinthe man. He took 
a quick step forward and grasped her 
wrist cruelly—harshly, as he fairly 
hissed out, ‘‘ You have a letter or some- 
thing from him there !” 
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‘*“My God!” she moaned; ‘‘ back, 
do not touch it. If you touch that 
drawer I will never marry you—never.” 
With an exclamation of rage he brushed 
her to one side, and snatching the 
drawer open, plunged his hand in. 

There was the lightning swish of a 
dark body, like the coil of a whiplash 
in motion ; an electric shooting of pain 
through his arm which brought an in- 
voluntary cry of anguish from his lips, 
and the twisting, writhing of the hide- 
ous cobra-body as he snatched his hand 
from the death trap. 

A piercing scream had rung out on 
the still night air as he pulled the 
drawer open, for, powerless to stop 
him, Minora had foreseen that he was 
driving to his death. 

It was the scream that brought the 
professor to the room. 

** Quick, father, Rolando is bitten!” 
and before the major knew what he was 
about, the professor had grasped his 
wrist as in a vise and pulled him into 
his own room, which was next. 

From that on it was a head and head 
finish, with the professor and death as 
the runners. There were ligatures and 
lancing, and the injecting of the profes- 
sor’s antidote, and the ceaseless march- 
ing up and down of the patient between 
two sturdy durwans, and the watching 
of a woman with a great sore heart, 
and eyes that were too dry and hot for 
tears. 

And the other, the one that had sat 
night after night by Herkomer’s bed, 
came and sat there just in the center of 
the verandah. Herkomer would not 
let the durwans move the chair. ‘‘Don’t 
disturb him,” he said; ‘‘ let him sit 
there.” 

‘* Huzoor, it is but an empty chair,” 
said one of them. ‘‘ No one sits there, 
sahib.” 

But still he told them not to move 
the chair—they could walk around it. 
‘*He won’t have long to wait now,” 
he muttered. 

‘* Surely the poison was making the 
sahib a little mad,” the durwan 
thought. 

At first Herkomer felt strangely elat- 
ed. It was like new wine—he was 
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drunk on it ; it was good to be bitten 
by cobras. If he could only get over 
it he would like to try it again—it was 
like opium. 

And then came the poppy sleep. He 
begged them to let him lie down and 


If you sleep you die!’ 

sor yelled in his ear. 
The voice was far off, it was like a 
dream, it was the murmuring of the 
breakers far away on the coral reets, 


the profes- 


and required too much energy to lis- 
ten to it. Besides, he was so tired and 
sleepy. This walking up 
and down was like counting sheep, it 
made his head heavy. 

Up and down, up and down, the 
hard floor of the verandah re-echoing to 


ceaseless 


the clap, clap of the durwans’ loose 
slippers as they marched one on either 
side of him. 

It was aterrible race, and life was 
the stake. 

But as the torturing hours chased 
each other through the long Burmese 
night and the gray began to steal up 
behind the tapering spire of the golden 
pagoda in the east, and the major 
still lived, still walked up and down 
between his relays of Punjabis, the pro- 
fessor knew that he had won—had rob- 
bed the hooded fiend of his victim. 

And the man who had come back out 
of the jaws of death, when he was told 
that he might sleep, went deep down 
into the rest-world, and lay for hours 
in a sleep that was first cousin to 
death. 

When he awoke the figure sitting 
beside his couch had changed—it was 
Minora; she who had sat there hour 
after hour watching that the light did 
not go quite out—that the sleep did 
not become of closer kin to death. 


Very confusedly the questioning 
eyes looked at her when they opened. 

When he had grown a little stronger 
she told him this, told him the tale that 
she had tried to tell that night when he 
had stopped her. 

‘* Father inoculated me with the cob- 
ra virus, partly as an experiment, and 
partly for my own safety,as his cobras 
were always about. 

‘* As it seemed to be harmless and 
to make it sure, he performed the 
Operation several times. But he, 
learned as he is, did not foresee the re- 
sult. It acted on me like morphine 
acts_on those who have it injected into 
their veins. It became necessary to my 
life. The exhilaration you felt would 
be mine for days, then depression fol- 
lowed as a natural law. 

‘* But why go into detail ? ” she add- 
ed, with a faint, wan smile; ‘‘ without it 
I was dead. At last I became so that 
the bite from the cobra was only equal 
to the dose my father used. 
the simplest plan. 


This was 


‘* When you first came into my life I 
thought that I should overcome it, for 
love is blind. 

‘* The night you were bitten I meant 
to tell you all, but to fortify myself, to 


summon up the moral courage to 
drown the love which was so great 
and strong, I had asked Count Rub- 
itino to bring a cobra from my father’s 
box. 

‘* That is all; itis not pleasant,” and 
she smiled again wanly. ‘I should not 
have allowed this love to conquer me, 
but now it has conquered, it has tri- 
umphed over all. 1 will not marry you 
because I love you.” 

It was the best that way : ‘‘ Because 
I love you I will not marry you.” 


W. A. Fraser. 
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VII.— FOUNDERS OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVE INSTITUTIONS (1758-1792). 


ke EPRESENTATIVE institutions 

were established in the Acadian or 
Maritime Provinces of the present Domi- 
nionfor some years before they were con- 
ceded by the British Government to the 
communities of the St. Lawrence val- 
ley. In the order of time Nova Scotia 
came first, then Prince Edward Island, 
a little later New Brunswick, which had 
previously formed part of Nova Scotia, 
and lastly Lower Canada and Upper 
Canada. The island of Cape Breton 
had also for years a system of local 
government apart from Nova Scotia, 
but it was never given an Assembly, 
and in 1820 was annexed once more to 
the Province of which it has ever since 
continued to be a part. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Governor Lawrence, whose name will 
be always unhappily associated with 
the merciless expatriation of the French 
Acadians, had the honour of open- 
ing the first Legislative Assembly of 
Nova Scotia in 1758, but the records 
of those times also show that he had 
been opposed to the introduction of a 
popular Assembly on account of the 
small population of the Province (not 
more than three thousand souls prob- 
ably), and his conviction that ‘‘ heats, 
animosities and dissensions”’ would be 
created among the few inhabitants ‘‘ at 
a time when the enemy is at our doors, 
and the whole should join together as 
one man for their mutual safety and de- 
fence.’ These words were written by 


*Erratum.—In Article 6, Vol. X., p. 485, the date of 
Lord Dorchester's Order-in-Council respecting the U. E. 
Loyalists, should be ** gth of November, 1789.” 





rHE HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 
DOMINION. 


the Governor during the progress of 
the Seven Years’ War, when a great 
conflict was being fought between Eng- 
land and France for the supremacy in 
North America. No doubt, as a sol- 
dier, he preferred the practically su- 
preme control he possessed in the ad- 
ministration of provincial affairs by 
means of a Council nominated by the 
Crown and little influenced by the mer- 
chants and the people generally. Even 
on the eve of the first meeting of the 
Assembly he wrote to the Lords of 
Trade, who administered colonial af- 
fairs in those times, that he hoped he 
would not find among the newly-elected 
representatives a disposition ‘‘to em- 
barrass or obstruct His Majesty’s Ser- 
vice”’ or ‘*to dispute the Royal Pre- 
rogative,” and he added that he feared 
‘*that too many of the members chosen 
are such as have not been the most re- 
markable for promoting unity or obe- 
dience to His Majesty’s Government 
here, or indeed have the most natural 
attachment to the Province.” In his 
first speech to the Legislature he re- 
minded the members of the fleets and 
armies sent out from time to time for 
their protection from ‘‘a most merci- 
less foe,” and expressed the hope that 
they would ‘‘ promote the real welfare 
and prosperity of the Crown or, in 
other words, the real welfare and pros- 
perity of the people.”” One Robert 
Sanderson, of whom we know no- 
thing, was chosen as the first Speak- 
er, but he held his office for only one 
session, and was succeeded by William 
Nesbitt, who presided over the House 
for many years. The first sittings of 
the Legislature were held in the Court 
House, and subsequently in the old 
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grammar school at the corner of Bar- 
rington and Sackville Streets, for very 
many years one of the historic memo- 
rials of the Halifax of the eighteenth 
century. It was removed eventually 
to a building on the Market Square, on 
the spot where the Dominion Public 
Building now stands, and here it re- 
mained until 1820, when the present 
Parliament House was completed for 
its reception. 

The first Assembly obviously disap- 
pointed Governor Lawrence, who had 
looked forward to its meeting with 
many misgivings. In oneof his letters 
to the Imperial authorities he admitted 
that the Legislature had gone to work 
in abusiness-like manner to pass a num- 
ber of necessary measures with ‘‘less 
altercation than from the seeming dis- 
position of the people he had been ap- 
prehensive of.” The population of the 
Province was so insignificant at that 
time that it was only practicable to give 
a special representation of four mem- 
bers to Halifax and of two members 
to Lunenburgh, while the remaining 
sixteen representatives had to be elect- 
ed by the Province at large. In later 
years, however, as I have already 
shown in a previous paper on the 
founders of Nova Scotia, a consider- 
able body of people were induced to 
come from New England and settle on 
some of the finest agricultural lands of 
the Province, as well as on the banks 
of the River St. John. By 1783 the 
population, apart from the Canadian 
French, were not far from fifteen thous- 
and souls, and the Province was divided 
into counties for electoral, judicial and 
other purposes. The old townships of 
Horton, Annapolis, Cornwallis, Fal- 
mouth, Onslow, Truro, Cumberland, 
Yarmouth, and others associated with 
the early migration of 1763-66, con- 
tinued for many years to be represent- 
ed in the Legislature. 

During the progress of the American 
revolution, some of the American ele- 
ment, as the archives of the province 
clearly show, sympathized with their 
rebellious countrymen in New Eng- 
land, and the people of Truro, Onslow, 
and Londonderry, with the exception of 


five persons, refused to take the oath 
of allegiance, and were not allowed for 
some time to be represented in the 
legislature. The Assembly, however, 
were always loyal to the Crown, and 
refused to consider the appeals that 
were made to them by circular letters 
and otherwise to give aid and sym- 
pathy to the rebellious colonies. But 
at the same time they entertained 
strong opinions on the questions that 
were agitating the liberal minds of the 
province. In 1775 they forwarded an 
address to the Imperial Government in 
which they asked for a redress of cer- 
tain grievances, which they set forth 
in detail. While ‘‘humbly acknowledg- 
ing” the supreme authority of the 
Imperial Parliament, and their duty 
‘to pay a due proportion of the ex- 
penses of this great empire,” they ex- 
pressed a desire for triennial parlia- 
ments, vote by ballot, the non-inter- 
ference of officials in elections, new 
regulations for the imposition of cus- 
toms duties, the severe repression of 
illicit trade, the appointment of legis- 
lative councillors for life, with a pro- 
perty qualification, annual sittings of 
the legislature, the tenure of judicial 
office during good behaviour, the 
limitations of legal fees in civil actions. 
They closed a long list of their de- 
mands with the expression of the hope 
that ‘‘the Father of Mercies may 
preserve constitutional freedom to the 
British race in every part of the globe.” 
This memorial appears to have been 
forwarded to the Imperial Government 
without the knowledge of the 
Governor. A Nova Scotian historian 
reviews the document as animated by 
a desire to adjust difficulties that then 
existed in the self-governing colonies 
—‘‘to stay the destroying angel, and 
harmonize the members of the one 
great English family.” In many res- 
pects the Nova Scotia memorialists 
had reason on their side, and only 
anticipated many of the reforms that 
were to be granted in the course of the 
next century. In 1775 the prerogatives 
of the Crown were arbitrarily exercised 
by the Governors, who looked more to 
the support of the combined executive 
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THE PROVINCE BUILDING, HALIFAX. 


The Oldest Legislative Building in Canada. 


and legislative council than to the 
approval of the Assembly elected by 
the people. Three-quarters of a cen- 
tury was to pass after 1775 before the 
Royal prerogative was limited by the 
principles of responsible government. 
Vote by ballot, annual parliaments and 
other reforms advocated in the address 
of the last century, have existed in the 
province for many years. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


We must now cross the Strait of 
Northumberland to the little island of 
Prince Edward, which was known in 
the days of the French regime as Isle 
de St. Jean, and the home ot a large 
Acadian population who were driven 
from their fertile and prosperous settle- 
ments by the successful English troops 
immediately after the capture of Louis- 
bourg. The history of representative 
government in this beautiful island, 
which lies so snugly ensconced in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, contains little 
of interest for the general reader from 
its commencement to the present time. 
It is chiefly a record of political con- 
flict between the governors and assem- 
blies, and of difficulties and controver- 
sies arising out of the extraordinary 
concessions of land to a few proprie- 
tors soon after it became a possession 
of Great Britain. After the peace of 
1763, this island, as well as Cape Bre- 
ton, were temporarily annexed to the 


Government of Nova 
Scotia ; and in the fol- 
lowing year a survey 
was commenced of the 
lands of all the imper- 
ial dominions on the 
Atlantic. 

Various schemes 
were proposed as soon 
as the surveys were in 
progress for the culti- 
vation and settlement 
of the island. The 
most notable sugges- 
tion was made by the 
Earl of Egmont when 
First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ; he proposed 
thedivision of theisland 
into baronies, each with a castle or 
stronghold under a feudal lord, subject 
to himself as lord paramount, under 
the customs of the feudal system of 
Europe. This was the last example in 
colonial history of the desire that so 
long animated pioneers of American 
settlement, like Alexander and others, 
to reproduce the antiquated and un- 





GREAT SEAL OF NEW BRUNSWICK, 1794. 
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suitable usages of feudal times in the 
wilderness of a new country. While 
the imperial authorities rejected this 
scheme, at the same time they adopted 
one which was equally as unwise as 
that of the noble earl. The whole is- 
land, with the exception of certain 
small reservations and royalties, was 
given away by lottery in a single day 
to officers of the army and navy who 
had served in the preceding war, and 
to other persons who were ambitious 
to be great land-owners, on the easy 
condition of paying certain quit-rents— 
a condition constantly broken. This 
ill-advised measure led to many trouble- 
some complications for a hundred 
years, until at last they were removed 
by the terms of the arrangement which 
brought the island into the federal 
union ot British North 
1873. 


America in 


In 1769 the island was separated 
from Nova Scotia and granted a dis- 
tinct government, although its total 
population at the time did not exceed 
one hundred and fifty families. 
sembly of eighteen representatives was 
called as early as 1773, when the first 
Governor, Captain Walter Paterson, 
still administered public affairs. The 
assembly was not allowed to meet with 
regularity during many years of the 
early history of the island. During 
one administration it was practically 
without parliamentary government for 
ten years, and it took nearly three- 
quarters of a century after the conces- 
sion of a representative system before 
the people obtained complete control of 
the public revenues. 


An as- 


For very many 
years the government was largely in- 
fluenced by the landed proprietors, who 
retarded settlement. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


A small number of people, chiefly 
from New England, settled on the 
banks of the St. John River in 1763 
and later years, and formed the elec- 
torate of the county of Sunbury, which 
was represented for a short time in the 
legislature of Nova Scotia. The com- 
ing of the Loyalists effected a most im- 
portant change in the conditions of the 


country. Between ten and _ twelve 
thousand people, devoted to the British 
Crown, settled on the banks of the St. 
John andelsewhere, and founded a num- 
ber of towns and villages, notably the 
commercial capital known as the city 
of St. John, for more than a hundred 
years, though it was first called Parr- 
town, in honour ot the Governor of 
Nova Scotia, during whose administra- 
tion the Loyalists landed in the Acadian 
country. On the 16th of August, 1784, 
the county of Sunbury was formally 
constituted a province, whose first 
governor was Colonel Thomas Carle- 
ton,* a brother of the distinguished 
Governor-General, whose name is so 
intimately associated with the fortunes 
of Canada during a most critical period 
of its history. The first Executive 
Council, which was also the Legisla- 
tive Council, comprised some of the 
most eminent men of the Loyalist mi- 
gration. For instance, George Dun- 
can Ludlow, who had been a judge of 
the Supreme Court of New York ; 
Jonathan Odell, the famous satirist and 
divine ; William Hazen, a merchant of 
high reputation, who had large inter- 
ests on the St. John River from 1763, 
and had proved his fidelity to the 
Crown at a time when his countrymen 
at Maugerville were disposed to join 
the revolutionary party; Gabriel G. 
Ludlow, previously a colonel in a roy- 
al regiment ; Edward Winslow, Daniel 
Bliss and tsaac Allen, all of whom had 
borne arms in the royal service and had 


suffered the loss of valuable property, 
confiscated by the rebels. 


These are 
the men, who, as well as 
their descendants, have been distin- 
guished in the public records of the 
province. 

The Constitution of 1784 provided 
for an assembly of twenty-six mem- 
bers who were elected in 1785, and met 
for the first time on the 3rd of January, 
1786, at the Mallard House, a plain 
two-storey building on the north side 
of King Street, where the Royal Hotel 
now stands. The city of St. John 


names of 


‘I have not been able to obtain portraits of the first 
governors of the Maritime provinces, and must conse- 
quently give only those of Dorchester and Simcoe in this 
article. 
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the seat of 
government in 1787, when 
the present capital, Fred- 
ericton, first known as 
St. Ann’s, was chosen. 


ceased to be 


Klections in those early 
days were often remark- 
able for the virulence of 
political faction. In the 
first contest for the city 
of St. John, it was ne- 
cessary to call out the 
troops to protect a num- 
ber of gentlemen who FIRS1 
Were attacked by a mob 

with brickbats and stones. 

Those were ‘‘ the good old times,” 
when the polls continued open for 
a number of days—often for two 
or three weeks—and political parties 
had abundant opportunity of using in- 
timidation and every possible means of 
preventing their opponents recording 
their votes. Liquor was poured out 
like water, and the scenes that were 
witnessed as long as the polls were 
open would be considered most un- 
seemly and illegal in these times, when 
the law wisely requires all polling to 
take place on the one day, and every 
possible precaution is taken to give fair 
play to all parties and prohibit anything 
like corruption and undue interference 
inthe conduct of an election. How- 
ever, despite the unscrupulous methods 
too often followed to elect a candidate, 
the assemblies of those primitive days 
were composed of men ot excellent 
business habits and honesty of purpose. 
One historian tells us that ‘* If we may 
judge of the character of the first rep- 
resentatives from their numerous use- 
ful and highly respected laws then en- 
acted, and still in force, we must con- 
clude that there never was a more ef- 
ficient or respectable assembly conven- 
edin New Brunswick.” It is interesting 
to note that of the twenty-six members 
first elected to this assembly, twenty- 
three were necessarily Loyalists, and 
the same class continued for many 
years to predominate in the legislature. 
The first Speaker was Amos Botsford, 
the pioneer of the Loyalist migration 
to New Brunswick, whose grandson 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSE IN FREDERICTON, 


occupied the same position for a short 
time in the Senate of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

CANADA. 


We must now proceed to the coun- 
try watered by the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes, and follow the early 
stages in the evolution of parliament- 
ary government in those provinces 
which now form such important parts ot 
the present federation. The men who 
exercised the most decided influence in 
the formative period of the constitution 
of old Canada were General Murray, 
who was the first Governor-General in 
effect—Amherst’s appointment having 
been merely nominal—-Sir Guy Carle- 
ton (Lord Dorchester), William Pitt, 
the great son of Chatham; General 
Alured Clark, and General Simcoe. 
Several political facts require a briet 
mention in this connection. For nearly 
four years after the capitulation of 
Vaudreuil in 1760, there was a military 
government as a necessary consequence 
of the unsettled condition of things. 
During this transition period as well as 
during the few years he acted as Gov- 
ernor-General—from 1764 to 1766 
General Murray was animated by a 
spirit of justice and conciliation in all 
his relations with the French Cana- 
dians. Civil matters in the parishes 
were practically administered in accor- 
dance with the old usages and laws, 
so far as the circumstances of each 
case permitted. When the people be- 
gan to understand that they would be 
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transubstantiation and the supre- 
macy of the Pope. This proclam- 
ation, which was very clumsily 
framed, in the opinion of lawyers, 


created a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion, not only for the reason just 
given, but on account of its loose 
reference to the system of laws that 
should prevail in’ the conquered 
country. As a matter of fact, the 
ordinances issued by the Governor 
and Executive Council, that now 
governed Canada, practically went 
to establish both the common and 
the criminal law of England to the 
decided inconvenience and dissatis- 
faction of the French Canadians ac- 
customed to the civil law of France. 
But events were shaping themselves 
in favour of the French Canadians, 
or ‘‘new subjects ’’’ as they were 
called in those days. The differ- 
ences that had arisen between Eng- 
land and the old thirteen colonies 
led her statesmen to pay more at- 
tention to the state of Canada and 
to study the best methods of 
treated with kindness and justice under strengthening their government in the 
the new British dominion, they went French colony, where the English ele- 
about their ordinary vocations with con- ment was still relatively insignificant, 
fidence, and gradually became con- 
tent with a state of things which 
left them their church and insured 
them rest and peace instead of mis- 
ery and war. The tinkle of the 
cow-bells, the whirr of the mill, or 
the stroke of the hammer on the 
anvil, was more pleasant music 
than the beat of the drum or the 
call of the bugle which had so often 
in the past hurried them from the 
field, the mill, and the forge. 

In 1763 George III. issued his 
famous proclamation which estab- 
lished a system of government for 
Canada. The people were to have 
the right to elect representatives to 
an assembly, but the time was not 
yet ripe for so large a measure of 
political liberty, if, indeed, it had 
been possible for them to do so 
under the instructions to the Gov- 
ernor-General, which required all 
persons holding office or elected to 
an assembly to take oaths against GUY CARLETON (LORD DORCHESTER). 





HON. WM. PITT. 


Author of the Constitutional Act of 1791 
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though holding practi- 
cally the reins of power 
by means of the Execu- 
tive Council and the 
public offices. 

In 1774 the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain 
was for the first time 
called upon to intervene 
in the affairs of Canada, 
and passed the act giv- 
ing the first constitution 
to Canada, generally 
known in our history as 
the Quebec Act. This 
measure Was in the direc- 
tion of conciliating the 
French Canadians, who naturally receiv- 
ed it with much satisfaction. The Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, regarded it with 
great disfavour, and the same may be 
said of the people of the old Thirteen 
Colonies, who subsequently, through 
their Congress, stated their objections 
in an appeal to the people of Great 
Britain, and declared it to be ** unjust, 
unconstitutional, and most dangerous 
and destructive of American rights.”’ 
The act established a legislative coun- 
cil nominated by the Crown, and the 
project of an assembly was indefinitely 
postponed. The French Canadians 
Were not yet prepared for representa- 
tive institutions, of whose working 
they had no practical knowledge, and 
Were quite content for the time being 
with a system which brought some of 
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their leading men into the new legits- 
lative body. All their experiences and 
traditions were in favour of a govern- 
ing body nominated by the King, and 
it required time to show them the ad- 
vantage of the English system of 
popular assemblies. But what made 
the act so popular among. the in- 
fluential men in Lower Canada was 
the fact that it removed the disabilities 
under which the French Canadians, as 
Roman Catholics, were heretofore 
placed, guaranteed them full freedom 
of worship, and placed the Church, 
with the exception of the religious 
orders, the Jesuits and Sulpitians,* in 
complete possession of their valuable 
property. The old French law was 
restored in all matters of controversy 
relating to property and civil rights. 
The criminallaw of Eng- 
















































land, which was, in the 
Opinion of the French 
Canadians, after an ex- 
perience of some years, 
preferable to their own 
system on account of 
its greater mildness and 
humanity, was to pre- 
vail throughout — the 
country. The _ hostile 
sentiment that existed 
in Canada and the old 
Thirteen Colonies arose 





In a great measure 
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Occupic d by the Quebec Government in 





Phe Sulpitians, however, were 
allowed to remain in possession 
of their property, and eventually 


a2 received legal recognition 
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from the fact that the civil law of France 
was applied to the English residents not 
only in the French section, but to the 
large area of country extending to the 
Mississippi on the west and the Ohio 
on the south, so as to include the ter- 
ritory now embraced by the five states 
north-west of the Ohio. 

It is well established that Sir Guy 
Carleton, who succeeded General Mur- 
ray as Governor-General of Canada, 
and had thoroughly studied the con- 
ditions of the French province, largely 
influenced the imperial authorities to 
pass the Quebec Act. 
set Governor 


From the out- 
Carleton, as wise a 
statesman as he was a brave soldier, 
showed 
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to interfere again and form two separ- 
ate provinces, in which the two races 
could work out their own future, as 
far as practicable, apart from each 
other. This was a very important 
change in its far-reaching 
It was not merely another 
remarkable step in the political de- 
velopment of Canada, but it was to 
have the effect not only of educating 
the French Canadians more thoroughly 


conse- 
quences. 


in the advantages of self-government, 
but of continuing the work which the 
Quebec Act practically commenced, 
and strengthening them as a distinct 
nationality desirous of perpetuating 
their religion and institutions. 


The 





his de- 
sire to 
carry on 
his gov- 
ernment 
with a 
due re- 
gard to 
the 
ings and 


interests 


feel- 


of a pop- 
ulation 
w h _o 
were 
deeply 
attached 
to their 


passage 
of the 
Consti- 
tutional 
Act of 
1791 1S 
the 
ginning 
of an 
epoch in 
the poli- 
tical his- 
tory of 
Canada 
which 
lasted 
for halt 


he- 


a cen- 





civillaw, 
religion FIRST LEGISLATIVI 
and lan- 
guage. In the course of a few years, 
however, the Quebec Act itself was 
shown to be unequal to the new condi- 
tions that arose after the American re- 
volution and the coming of the Loyalists 
into the unsettled country now known 
as Ontario. In view of the rapidly in- 
creasing English population of Canada 
and of the difficulties that were con- 
stantly arising between the two races 

difficulties increased by the fact that 
the two systems of law were constantly 
clashing, and the whole system of jus- 
tice was consequently very unsatisfac- 
torily administered—the British Gov- 
ernment considered it the wisest policy 


BUILDING 


tury, un- 
til it was 
found 
necessary to make another impor- 
tant change in the constitution of 
the provinces. This act extended the 
political liberties of the people in 
the two provinces otf Upper Canada 
and Lower Canada—now Quebec and 
Ontario—organized under the act, 
since it gave them a complete legis- 
lature, composed of a 


OF LOWER CANADA, 


governor, a 
legislative council nominated by the 
Crown, and an assembly elected by 
the people on a limited franchise, 
principally the old forty-shilling free- 
hold system so long in vogue in Eng- 
lish-speaking colonies. The object 
was, as stated at the time, to separate 
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the two races as much as possible, and 
to give both a constitution resembling 
that of England, ‘‘as far as the cir- 
cumstances of the country would 
permit.” 

William Pitt, whose fame as a states- 
man is not inferior to that of his great 
father, carried through the Imperial 
Parliament a measure which formed 
two provinces in the valley of the St. 
Lawrence, and conceded to their peo- 


ples what was then a liberal system of 


government, 

Let us now go back to the last de- 
cade of the eighteenth century and re- 
call the meetings of 


Only a few years had passed since the 
lilies of France had waved above Fort 
St. Louis, where had assembled for a 
century and a half many noble and 
ambitious Frenchmen, who had often 
dreamt of a French empire on the con- 
tinent of America. The massive forti- 
fications that defended the rugged 
heights, the stone churches, convents 
and stood within the 
walls, with their quaint gates, seemed 
more suited to 


residences that 
some fastness of me- 
dizeval times than to a city amid the 
forests of the New World. The very 
buildings in which the British Govern- 


ment transacted its 





the first legislature 
of Lower Canada, 
where the French 
Canadians constitu- 
ted then as now the 
great majority, and 
also that of Upper 
Canada, where the 
Loyalists dominated 
from River 
dette to 
The circumstances 
under which the two 
legislaturesmet were 
necessarily very dif- 
erent. Lower Cana- 
da was now an old 
community, andcon- 
tained a French pop- 
ulation of one hun- 
and twenty- 
five thousand souls, 
comprising many 
men of ability and 
culture. Quebec and 
Montreal were then large towns with a 
little aristocracy of French Canadian 
seigniors and British officials and mili- 
tary men. Upper Canada was still a 
wilderness, except where the Loyalists 
and other settlers were struggling 
with the difficulties of a new coun- 
try, and the only villages or towns 
of importance were Johnstown (Corn- 
wall), Adolphustown, Kingston and 
Newark (Niagara). The city where 
the first Assembly of Lower Canada 


Beau- 
Niagara. 


dred 
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met was surrounded by associations of 


deep historic and political interest. 


JOHN 


business had _ echo- 
ed to the footsteps 
of statesmen, sol- 
diers and priests of 
the old regime. The 
civil and = military 
branches of the State 
then occupied rooms 
in the old chateau St. 
Louis, elevated on 
the brink of an in- 
accessible precipice 
rising from the noble 
river which 
to the ocean the wat- 
ersof many lakesand 
tributary streams. 
The Governor Gen- 
eral at that time was 
living in the chateau 
Haldimand which 
had been built a few 
years before by the 
Governor of that 
name within the 
walls of the old fort, and was used for 
the same purposeuntil the ancient castle 
of St. Louis was repaired and enlarged 
by the addition of another story from 
1808 to 1811. Onarocky eminence in 
the vicinity of a battery (and close to 
Prescott gate, erected in 1797) was an 
oldstone building known as the Bishop’s 
palace. The first Assembly met in the 
chapel, and the Legislative Council in 
an upper room of this historic edifice, 
which for many years was the scene of 
stirring political conflict. On the 17th 
of December the two Houses assem- 
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us that the ‘‘ open- 
ing’’ was in strict 
accordance with the 
constituted usages 
of the British par- 
liamentary system. 
No doubt the can- 
non thundered from 
the citadel as the 
representative of 
the Crown drove up 
in state and passed 
through the lines 
of a guard of hon- 
our into the cham- 
ber of the Legisla- 
tive Council. Here 
was assembled that 
brilliant array of 
beauty and fashion 
which has always 
attended such cere- 
monies wherever an 
English or Colonial 
Parliament has met. 
On so memorable 
an occasion no 
doubt the assem- 
blage was large and 
comprised all the 
notabilities of Eng- 
lish and French so- 
ciety. Great as 
were the jealousies 
and rivalries that 
already commenced 
to divide the two 
distinct elements of 
the population 

jealousies — largely 
fostered by the ar- 
rogance of British 
officials—no doubt 















bled in their respective chambers, in 
obedience to the proclamation of Major- 
General Alured Clarke, who acted as 
Governor-General in the absence of 
Lord Dorchester. Those were not 
days of newspaper enterprise in Canada 

the interviewer and reporter were 
unknown—and consequently we have 
no adequate description of the proceed- 
ings and ceremonies that distinguished 
so interesting an event in Canadian 
history. But the official records show 


a better feeling prevailed for the 
moment. The French Canadian As- 
sembly saw in the concession of a 
thoroughly representative Assembly 
an acknowledgment of their just 
claims to a due share in the legislation 
of their country, and felt more dis- 
posed to meet on friendly terms the 
English-speaking classes. The two 
Houses comprised not a few men whose 
families had long been associated with 
the fortunes of the colony. Chausse- 
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dis- 
s the 
two 
vhose 
with 


LuSSe- 


gros de Léry, St Ours, Delanaudiére, — still in 
de Boucherville, Longueuil, Salaberry, 
Duchesnay, Rouville, La Valtrie, Lori- 


mier, Lotbinicre, 


be fully represented 
in the new system 
of government. 
The Chief Justice, 
Honourable Wil- 
liam Smith, a Loy- 
alist who had held 
the same judicial 
position in New 
York, was Speaker 
of the Legislative 
Council, and Mr. J. 
A. Panet, an emin- 
ent advocate of the 
Quebec Bar, was 
Speaker of the As- 
sembly. 

Now let us leave 
the Bishop’s palace 
on the heights of 
Quebec and visit 
the small town of 
Newark, on the 
verge of the west- 
ern wilderness. The 
natural surround- 
ings of the first 
capital of Upper 
Canada were, in 
their way, as_pic- 
turesque as those 
of the ancient capi- 
tal. Below the 
town rushed the 
deep stream which 
carried the waters 
of the great west- 
ern lakes into On- 
tario, which spark- 
led in the sunshine 
close by ; across 
the river could be 


seen the old fort of 


Niagara, so long 
associated with 


the history of the 
French régime, and 








Rocheblave, 
neau, De Bonne, were among the names 
that told of the ancien régime and gave 
a guarantee to the French Canadians 
that their race and institutions would 


Papi- 


General) 





Noumesea t, 





possession of the 
though it was given up some years 
later, like other western posts, to the 
United States. 
as the capital by Colonel (afterwards 
Simcoe, who was the first 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada. 
He had served with much distinction 
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English, 


This town was chosen 
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JOHN GRAVES SIMCOE. 
PROCLAMATION 
For the fopprefion of Vice, Profanene’: S immora’izy 

. bY wis Excettercy 

JOHN GRAVES SIMCOE, Ef 
£ Goveracr Colonel Commundin 
Forces, mihe Prowoce of Unger Covccr 
JHEREAS itistie tndiff 
duty of all Peopie, 5 











efpetially ofali Chriiiien Notions, to 
referve and acvance the tionor nd 
ervice-of Alm:chty Goo; ard to 





difcourage and tupy 
Prefanenefs and 1, hry, 
if not timely prevented may juMly craw down the b 
Vengeance upan Usand our Country! And His 
braving for the-promotion of V 
to che beft Thierefts of His S: 
caufing al) Laws made ag.iaf 
Adultery, Fornication, Polygemy, ucs't, { 
‘of the Lords Day, Swearing and Drunkene rey 
put in Execution in every part of the Proviace, Ido 
therefore direét, require and command the Peace OFicerns 
and Conftables of the feveral Towns and Town 2 ps, ty 
amke prefentment’upon Oath, of any of the Vices before 
mentioned, to the Juftices of the Peace in their SeiLon, 
or to any of the other temporal Courts: And for 
the more effeAual proceeding herein, al! Judges, }ufices 
and Magiftrates and all other officers concerred for 
putting the Laws againft Crimes and Oife nto ete- 
cution, are direfted and commanded to exert the-n{elves,. 
for the due profecution and punifhment of 4:1 
who hal! prefume to offend in any of the kinds alore- 
fad; and alfo of all perfons that, contrary to their 
duty, fhall be remifs or negligent in putting the fad 
Laws in exegtion. And Ido further charge and com- 
mand, that this Proclamation be publickly read im all 
Courts of Juftice, on the fir day of every Sefian to 
be held in the courfe of the prefent year, and more ef- 
cially in fuch of His } fty’s Courts, as have the 
Sagnizance of Crimes and Offences ; recommend 
fame, ‘to all Chriftian Minifters of every cenor 
te caufe the fame Proclamation to be read fou 
dn the faid ae immediately afer Divine Service, in 
-all places of Public Worthip, and that they do their ut- 
molt Endeavour, to incite their refpeétive Auditors to 
the praétice of Piety and Virtue,and the avoiding of every 
courfe, contrary to the pure Morality of the Religion 
‘91 the Holy Gotpel ot Jefus Chnift. 

Given under my Handand Seal at Armsat the Go- 
vernmeyt Houle, Navy HA, the Eleventh 
day of April, in the Year -f our Lord One 
‘thoufand t¢ven Fiundred and Ninety-three, and 
in the Thirty-thitd Year of His Mayefty's 


Reign. 
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Py His Excellen-y's Command, 
We. JARVIS, Secretary. 
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during the Revolution as the command- 
er of the Queen’s Rangers, some of 
whom had settled in the Niagara dis- 
trict. He was remarkable for his de- 
cision of character and for his ardent 
desire to establish the principles of 
British government in the new pro- 
vince. He was a sincere friend of the 
Loyalists, whose attachment to the 
Crown he had had many opportunities of 
appreciating during his career in the 
rebellious colonies, and, consequently, 
was an uncompromising opponent of 
the new republic and of the people who 
were labouring to make it a success on 
the other side of the border. The new 
parliament met, not in Navy Hall, as 
has been supposed by some writers, 
but in a wooden building nearly com- 
pleted on the sloping bank of the river, 
at a spot subsequently covered by a 
rampart of Fort George, which was 
constructed by Governor Simcoe on the 
surrender of Fort Niagara. A large 
boulder has been placed on the top of 
the rampart to mark the site of the 
humble parliament house of Upper 
Canada, which had to be eventually 
demolished to make place for the new 
fortifications. The same authority (*) 
from whom I take these interesting de- 
tails tells us that the sittings of the first 
legislature were not unfrequently held 
under a large tent set up in front of the 
house, and having an interesting his- 
tory of own, since it had been carried 
around the world by the famous navi- 
gator, Captain Cook. 

The legislature met under these 
humble circumstances at Newark on 
the 17th of September, 1792. Chief 
Justice Osgoode was the Speaker of 
the Council, and Colonel John Macdon- 
ell, of Aberchalder, who had gallantly 
served in the royal forces during the 
Revolution, was chosen presiding officer 
of the Assembly. _ Besides him, there 
were eleven Loyalists among the six- 
teen members of the lower house. At 
this first session there were only three 


* Mr. William Kirby, F.R.S.C., author of ‘* Le Chien 


1)'Or,” in his ** Annals of Niagara.” He is of Loyalist 

descent, and has lived in Niagara for nearly fifty years. 
The town was burnt in 1813 by troops of the United 

States under General McLure, and none of the buildings 
f lastcentury remain. 
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members present in the Council, and 
five in the Assembly. Governor Simcoe 
opened every session of his legislature 
with as much ceremony as was pos- 
sible, as we can gather from a book 
of the Duke de Liancourt, who visited 
Newark in 1775. ‘‘ The whole retinue 
of the Governor,’ wrote the duke, 
‘consisted of a guard of fifty men 
taken from the garrison of the fort 
(Niagara). Dressed in silk, he entered 
the hall with his hat on his head, attend- 
ed by his adjutant and two secretaries. 
Two members of the Legislative Coun- 
cil gave notice of the arrival of the 
Governor to the Assembly. 


Five mem- 
bers of the body then appeared at the 
Bar of the Council, and the Governor 
delivered a speech modelled after that 
of the King.” If the attendance was 
small on this occasion, it must be re- 
membered that there were many diffi- 
culties to overcome before the two 
Houses could assemble in obedience to 
the Governor’s proclamation. The sev- 
en legislative councillors and sixteen 
members, who represented a population 
of only 20,000 souls, were scattered at 
very remote points, and could only find 
their way at times in canoes and slow 
sailing craft. Nor must it be forgotten 
that in those early days of colonization 
men had the stern necessities of exis- 
tence to consider before all things 
else. However urgent the call to pub- 
lic duty, the harvest must be gathered 
in before laws could be made. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century it 
was not considered below the dignity 
of a speech to refer to the great event 
of the Canadian year in those terms: 
‘*T call you together at an early period 
in the hope that you may be able to fin- 
ish the business of the session before 
the commencement of your approach- 
ing harvest.” 

Such were the circumstances under 
which the legislature was opened in the 
two provinces, representing two dis- 
tinct races of the population. Humble 
as were the beginnings in the little 
Parliament House of Newark, yet we 
can see from their proceedings that the 
men then called to do the public busi- 
ness were of practical habits and fully 
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alive to the value of time in a new 
country; for they only sat for five 


weeks and passed the same number of 


bills that it took seven months at Que- 
bec topass. As respects adherence to 
correct parliamentary forms, the larger 
legislature must take the precedence 
from the commencement to the close 
of its existence. The ceremony at the 


commencement of the legislature of 


1792 in Quebec is almost identical with 
that which we witness at the opening 
of every new parliament in the legisla- 
tive halls at Ottawa. But now the 
buildings are palatial compared with 
the parliament houses of old times, 
and nearly three hundred senators and 


representatives gather at the capital of 


a vast country only bounded by two 
oceans. 

It is very noteworthy that the repre- 
sentatives of Lower Canada, who were 
mainly French, should, at the very 
outset, have adopted a code of pro- 
cedure based on that which the ex- 
perience of the Imperial Parliament 
had proved, in the course of centuries, 
to be best adapted to the orderly con- 
duct of debate and to the efficient dis- 
patch of public business. One of the 
first resolutions passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly was the following : 
‘*That as the Assembly of Lower 
Canada is constituted after the model 
and image of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, it is wise and decent and 


A I 


necessary to the rights of the people 
that this House observe and follow, as 
near as circumstances will permit, the 
rules, orders, usages of the Commons 
House of Parliament of Great Britain.” 
From that day to this the same prin- 
ciple has guided all the legislative 
assemblies of Canada to conform as 
nearly as practicable to the parliamen- 
tary regulations of the parent state. 
The system of government estab- 
lished in 1791 continued in force until 
the suspension of the constitution of 
Lower Canada as a consequence of the 
rebellion of 1837-38, under the leader- 
ship of Papineau and other men whose 
names are familiar to all students of 
Canadian political history. During 
these years the country was practically 
governed by the Governor-General and 
the Executive and Legislative Councils, 
both nominated by the former. The 
popular house, however, had little in- 
fluence or power as long as the Gov- 
ernment was not responsible to the 
people’s representatives, and was in- 
different to their approbation or sup- 
port. The result was an irrepressible 
conflict between the Assembly and the 
Legislative and Executive Councils, 
supported by the Governor-General. 
The fact was, the whole system of 
government was based on unsound 
principles. The representative system 
granted to the people did not go far 
enough, since it should have given the 
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people full control over the public 
revenues and the administration of 
public affairs, in accordance with the 
principles of ministerial responsibility 
to parliament as understood in the 
parent state. More than that, it failed 
because it had not been established at 
the outset on a basis of local self-gov- 
ernment, as was the case in the United 
States, where the institutions of New 
England and other colonies had gradu- 
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free and representative government has 
alone worked well had been in all 
respects followed in Lower Canada, 
care would have been taken that at 


the same time that a parliamentary 
system, based on a very extended suf- 
frage, was introduced into the country, 
the people should have been entrusted 
with a complete control over their own 
local affairs, and been trained in taking 
their part in the concerns of the pro- 


COURT HOUSE, (1898). 


A View of the First Capital of Upper Canada. 


ally prepared the people for a free 
system of government. Turning to 
the remarkable report on the affairs of 
Canada which bears the name of Lord 
Durham, who was Governor-General 
and High Commissioner in 1838, we 
find the following clear appreciation of 
the weakness of the system in opera- 
tion for so many years in the old 
provinces of Canada: ‘‘If the wise 
example of those countries in which a 


vince by their experience in the man- 
agement of that local business which 
was most interesting and most intel- 
ligible to them. But the inhabitants 
of Lower Canada were unhappily initi- 
ated into self-governing at the wrong 
end, and those who were not trusted 
with the management of a parish were 
enabled by their votes to influence the 
destinies of a State.” 


( To be continued. ) 
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JULIA ARTHUR. 









"THOUGH the actor’s art is the most 

evanescent of all arts which en- 
deavour to please and instruct man, 
and though necessarily it has this 
pathetic aspect, that it can leave no 
permanent memorial of itself as music 
or painting can, nevertheless it brings 
artist and public into the closest of re- 
lations. 

Since her metropolitan debut at 
Wallack’s in November last the name 
of Julia Arthur has been upon every 
lip, and her photographs have blazed 
forth in countless magazines and shop 
windows. She has been feted by so- 
ciety and haunted by interviewers. In- 
deed, it would appear the whole coun- 
try has been set agog by her rare 
beauty and exquisite talent. And the 
playgoing public--that cold, discrim- 
inating critic—has quietly surrendered 
to the sweet graciousness and gentle 
manner of the young star. Her pass- 
age so far through the stellar realms 
has been one long path of roses—for 


youth, beauty and ability are a strong 


trinity—and it will continue to be so if 


hard work and serious thought will 
achieve its continuity—alas! success- 
fully maintained by few. 

Prosperity, sometimes, has an ill ef- 
fect upon new stars. It goes to their 
brain, and, lo! all is changed. Miss 
Arthur, however, gives the impression 
of being a young woman of sound 
common-sense, who will keep her head 
though her success reaches a triumph. 
In fact, she appears to be really un- 
mindful of her own importance. Her 
magnetic personality and retiring na- 
ture brought themselves to the notice 
of her fellow-plavers at the Lyceum, 
where she was a favourite with them all, 
not excepting Sir Henry himself, who 
evinced a marked liking for the clever 
Canadian; for Miss Arthur is a Cana- 


dian, being born at Hamilton, of 


Scotch and Irish parents. She says 
she is the only member of her family 
who is not ‘‘ stage-struck.” A younger 





sister is also an actress, and uses 
‘*Florence Fairchild’”’ as a nom ad 
theatre. 

Julia Arthur made her first appear- 
ance on the stage in an amateur way at 
the age of eleven, playing in ‘* The 
Honeymoon” and ‘* The Merchant of 
Venice.” Her initial professional per- 
formance was given as a member of 
Bandmann’s company, where she re- 
mained three years, playing in ** Ham- 
let,” ‘** Romeo and Juliet,” ‘* Rich- 
ard IIl.,” ‘* Macbeth” and ‘* The 
Merchant of Venice”; also ‘* The Lady 
of Lyons,” ‘Don Cesar de Bazan,” 
‘*The Two Orphans,” ‘* The Black 
Flag,” ‘* Arrah-na-Pogue,” ‘Jim the 
Penman,” ‘* The Galley Slave,” ‘*Call- 
ed Back,’ ‘*‘ Woman Against Woman,” 
** Divorce,” ‘After Dark,” ‘* Captain 
Swift,” ‘* Peril,” ‘‘ The Private Secre- 
tary,” ‘* The Still Alarm” and ‘* The 
Colleen Bawn”; she took the leading 
female roles. In the early days she 
also appeared in New York with Teddy 
Henley ; but her first hit was made 
there in a weird and morbid concoction 
called ‘* The Black Masque.” Then, as 
leading woman with A. M. Palmer she 
played Lady Windermere in ‘* Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,” Letty Fletcher in 
‘* Saints and Sinners,”’ ‘* A Broken 
Seal,” and Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
‘* Mercedes,”’ in which she achieved 
her greatest success, and which, in all 
probability, will be included in her 
repertoire next season. Among other 
roles she has pourtraved Druscilla Ives 
in ‘* The Dancing Girl,” ‘*The Prodigal 
Daughter,” and Vere Herbert in 
**Moths,” when in 1890 she was a 
member of the late Eugene A. Mc- 
Dowell’s Comedy Company. Then 
came ‘Sister Mary,” written by Cle- 
ment Scott and Wilson Barrett. It 
was a failure, and afterwards Miss Ar- 
thur crossed the sea to try her fortune 
in London, where she shortiv received 
an offer from Sir Henry Irving. That 
was four years ago, and during her 
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connection with the Lyceum Company 
she played in ‘‘The Corsican Bro- 
thers,” Rosamond in ‘* Becket,’ Queen 
Anne in ‘* Richard III.” Her Imogen 
in ‘**Cymbeline” and Elaine in ‘* King 
Arthur” were admirably conceived and 
beautifully strength 
picturesqueness were combined in the 
presentation. 


delineated ; and 


For her first starring season, just 
closed, the play chosen, Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett's ‘fA Lady of Qual- 
ity,”’ proved a most unworthy vehicle 
for the display of Miss Arthur's histri- 
onic powers, and was only saved from 


utter ruin by the superb capabilities of 


the player. People went to see Julia 
Arthur, not ‘‘A Lady of Quality,” and 
considered themselves amply repaid for 
the outlay—nay, more, they became 
extraordinarily enthusiastic, and cheer- 
ed and applauded the woman whose 
art dominated the drama ; whose act- 
ing was fervid, passionate, intense ; 
whose reserve power, though great, 
was held within bounds, so that it 
never became inartistically prominent. 
If Julia Arthur can do so much for a 
weak play, what will she not do in a 
strong one? 

If **‘A Lady of Quality” was unpopu- 
lar, it Mrs. Burnett’s fault, not 
the plaver’s. The piece was talky to 


Was 


a Wearisome degree, and even the skill 
of the actress and charm of the woman 
could not make it a successful drama. 

Miss Arthur prefers emotional roles 
to any others, probably because they 
Next sea- 
son she will produce ** As You Like 
it,” *“ineomar, ” ‘* Twelfth 
Night,” ‘* Camille” and ‘‘ Mercedes.” 

She is sensitive to criticism, inasmuch 


are best suited to her stvle. 


possibly 


as she hates being slated without rea- 
son. In past years she used to cry her 
heart out when a criticism proved un- 
just or unkind. However, experience 
has made her philosophical, and she 
has learned to extract all the good and 
forget the bad. Of Clorinda she is not 
inordinately fond, and frankly admits a 
dislike of many of the speeches the part 
calls for. Again, she is very decided 
in her opinion on the subject of forget- 
ting the existence of an audience, and 


declares it beyond the power of human 
nature to become utterly oblivious o1 
those in front. The young artist al- 
lows that such a thing is possible for a 
short space of time; for instance, in 
her own case when she has become so 


absorbed in the rdle she is playing that 


for a moment she is lost to everything 


But 
the slightest movement in the audience, 
the rustle of a programme, a whisper, 
a waving fan, brings her back instant- 
ly to the world of reality. 
teresting in view of the contention of 
numberless players that the audience is 
to them merely a fourth wall. Miss 
Arthur’s statement flatly contradicts 
the fourth-wall theory. 

Like her brothers and sisters, Miss 
Arthur is musical; and her favourite 
flower 


outside that particular character. 


AS. 1S: thi 


if she has a favourite, for she 
loves them all——is the fleur de lis, the 
lily flower of France, and she uses that 
design almost entirely. Her favourite 
authors after Shakespeare are: Car- 
lvle, Emerson, Plato, Homer and Pope. 
She is also extremely fond of Longfel- 
low and the principal American poets. 

Personally she is one of the most 
charming creatures imaginable, devoid 
of affectation and opposed to display of 
any kind. Her dainty refinement and 
delightful femininity have already en- 
deared her to the public. She 
voted to her art and is very happy. 


is de- 


Her beauty is as apparent off the stage 
as on, and her manner quite irresist- 
ible. 


lies the reflection of a noble soul. 


In the deep, dark Spanish eves 
Her 
mouth, nose and ears are small, and her 
hair black as a crow’s wing and more 
lustrous than the wigs she wears on 
the other side of the footlights. Miss 
Arthur is about the average height, or 
under it, and possesses a form of poet 
ical slenderness. No photograph can 
do her justice, for no photograph can 
picture the varying expression of that 
mobile She is modest, and 
‘*modesty seldom resides in a breast 
that is not enriched with nobler vir- 
tues.” While her voice, perhaps, lacks 
the much-quoted gualité dor, yet enun- 
ciation and intonation are perfectly 
distinct and pure. It has frequently 


face. 
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JULIA ARTHUR 


In this costume, Miss Arthur is representing no particular character ; 


she is simply in her tavourite pose. 
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been remarked that the temperament 
of this talented artiste is of the sad, 
yearning variety; while there is cer- 
tainly an under-current of deep feeling 
in her nature, and sometimes a pro- 


foundly pensive look in the great, 


starry eyes glowing in the pale face, 
yet her disposition is rarely bright, her 


mirth infectious and her laugh spon- 
taneity itself. And this is the person- 
nel of a brilliant woman. 

As for her acting—Julia Arthur’s act- 
ing is not artifice. It is nature. She 
has certainly achieved fame, if fame 
means to make a noise in the world. 
All her life she has worked hard; she 
is working hard still. Not content to 
sit in the stellar 
heights have been accomplished, her 
ambition carries her still further. Miss 
Arthur’s motto might well read ‘‘ Za- 
bore et constantia,”’ 


idleness because 


as it is evident she 
believes labour conquers everything. 
Some day—if not hampered by the lim- 


THROUGH 


‘THE snow-cloud parts 
The opalescent sky. 


itations of the flesh, for she is rather 
frail—when maturity has broadened 
and ripened her art, when Duse and 
Bernhardt have silently slipped away, 
Julia Arthur will assume her rightful 
position ; and she will be greater than 
them all. She is the actress of the fu- 
ture, and to her we must look for all 
that is pure and good and true in the 
drama. The laurel wreath of triumph 
will yet rest upon a head where al- 
ready genius sits enthroned. 

This article would be incomplete 
without a passing reference to Mr. Ar- 
thur Lewis, Miss Arthur’s brother and 
manager, to whom not a little of his 
sister's success is due, It is said he is 
known on the ‘* Rialto” in New York 
as ‘* the white manager,” and though 
that may signify much on the ‘ Rialto,”’ 
it is, nevertheless, a rather meagre en- 
comium to such a cordial, 
business-like and genuinely courteous 
gentleman. 


sincere, 


Margaret O'Grady. 


THE CLOUD. 


and, parting, shows above 
Out dart the light 


Glad rays, illuminate with warmth and love 
The dull grey face of earth, and with delight, 
Change her sad look to joy—pure, gleaming bright. 


> 


And so in life ; when weighted down with care ; 
Oppressed by anxious thought ; when colourless 
Deem the long years, to end but in despair 
Love pulls aside the veil; with a caress 

Warms our dead hearts to glowing happiness. 


A. lsabel Wonham. 









CHAPTER V. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN CANADA. THE 
CLERGY RESERVES AND THE RECTORIES. 


MONG the members of the Anglican 
Church in Canada as it now exists, 
probably only a very small percentage 
in number know that for nearly sixty 
years after the creation by the Im- 
perial Parliament of the two Pro- 
vinces of Upper and Lower Canada, 
the Church in Canada, as in England, 
was the State Church and that the 
whole of her bishops, besides some of 


the clergy, were appointed to their 


charges not by the Church’s spiritual 
rulers, but by the Crown. For in- 
stance, Dr. Inglis was in 1787 ap- 
pointed to the bishopric of Nova Sco- 
tia by the English Government, as were 
his successors in. the see down to the 
time of Bishop Binney in 1851. So it 
was with the whole of the bishops, 
twelve in number, appointed prior to 
the consecration of the last named pre- 
late; Bishop Binney being the thir- 
teenth and last of the State bishops. 
As it was with the bishoprics so it 
was with the rectories of York, Kings- 
ton, London and many other places. 
These were filled in the first place by 
nominees of the political party in power 
at the time the vacancies occurred, 
while the most surprising thing in con- 
nection with the early system of patron- 
age in the Anglo-Canadian Church is 
that on the whole such faithful and 
zealous men were appointed. To Char- 
les Inglis, John Stuart, George O’Kill 
Stuart, the last two father and son, 
John Strachan and Jacob Mountain, 
the first bishops of Toronto and Que- 
bec respectively, Alexander N. Bethune, 
Benjamin Cronyn, Henry James Gra- 
sett, besides others who can not 
now be named, all pioneer clergymen 
and appointed under State patronage, 
Canadians generally and Canadian 
Churchmen especially owe a debt of 
gratitude that can never be repaid. 
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‘ Though, except upon the assumption 
that the Church is the creature or ser- 
vant of the State, it is impossible to 
defend State patronage in spiritual 
matters, it must nevertheless be con- 
fessed that had it not been for that 
patronage and consequent material sup- 
port the Anglo-Canadian Church could 
not in its early days have made the 
progress that it did in extending the 
parochial system throughout the vari- 
ous provinces. That in later years 
this connection with the State did the 
Canadian Church great harm in many 
ways is unhappily too well known to 
require to be commented on. The sys- 
tem came to an end in 1856. No one 
now regrets its termination less than 
the great majority of thoughtful Church- 
men. 

It is ancient history now when one 
comes to speak of the Clergy Reserves 
in connection with the Anglo-Canadian 
Church, but the question was one that 
sixty years ago divided political parties 
in Upper Canada far more rigidly than 
even the Manitoban School question or 
any other subject has done since. By 
an Act of Parliament passed in the 31st 
year of the reign of George III., one- 
seventh of all lands in Canada were to 
be devoted to the support and main- 
tenance of ‘‘a Protestant clergy,” 
though it was not specified that this 
meant the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land only, as there is little, if any, doubt 
was the intention of the framers of the 
Act. 

In the first quarter of the century the 
possession of these lands solely by the 
Anglican Church was allowed to pass 
unchallenged, but about 1826 the Pres- 
byterian body asserted, and with a 
show of justice that is apparent to 
everyone, that their ministers were ‘‘a 
Protestant clergy’? and that conse- 
quently they, too, were entitled to a 
share in the ‘‘Clergy Reserves,” as these 
lands were called. Soon other denom- 
inations, on similar grounds, claimed 
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their share, and a heated and bitter con- 
troversy arose. 

Dr. Strachan, both as Archdeacon of 
York and as Bishop of Toronto, strong- 
ly supported in the press and on the 
platform the claims of his church to the 
lands, and brought down upon himself 
much unmerited abuse and obloquy in 
consequence. From his point of view, 
the Church of England was meant to 
be the sole beneficiary from these lands, 
the term ‘‘a Protestant Clergy”’ meant 
the clergy of the Church of England 
who did not owe allegiance to Rome, 
and was not intended to include the 
ministers of all the various dissenting 
denominations. Dr. Strachan was will- 
ing to make concessions to the Presby- 
terians, but beyond that he was not 
prepared to go. 

Now, it is perfectly clear that when 
an Act of Parliament comes to be in- 
terpreted the plain words of the Act 
must be taken, despite the supposed 
intention ofitsframers. Ifthe ‘‘Clergy 


Reserves” were to remain at all, they 
would have to be the property of all 


Protestant denominations, and _ this 
was, of course, almost as absurd a con- 
clusion as an impossible one. The end 
came after more than thirty years bit- 
ter controversy, and untold injury to the 
Anglican Church, by the Reserves be- 
ing with drawn altogether and a sum 
of money, nearly $1,000,000, being 
given to the Anglicans by Government 
in settlement of all prospective claims. 

During the period that Sir John Col- 
borne was Lieutenant-Governor of Up- 
per Canada there were founded by him 
the Upper Canadian Rectories, each 
with an ample endowment in land. 
This act on the part of Sir John caused, 
when it was proposed, great heart- 
burning and discontent, though it was 
eventually carried intolaw. Taken on 
the whole, the policy has proved a bene- 
ficial one, as, had it not been for these 
rectories, there are many parts of Ca- 
nada where there would have been no 
religious teaching whatever. It was 
an act of expediency, if not one of 
strictly logical justice as regards reli- 
gious equality. 

The rectories created by Sir John 


Colborne were as follows: Adelaide, 
Amherstburg, Adolphustown, Ancas- 
ter, Barrie, Bath, Belleville, Beckwith 
(now Carleton Place), Cobourg, Cavan, 
Chippawa, Cornwall, Darlington, Eliza- 
bethtown, Erie (Fort Erie), Fredericks- 
burg, Grimsby, Guelph, Kempville, 
Kingston, Louth, London (Township), 
London (St. Paul’s), Malden, Mimico, 
Markham, Newcastle, Napanee, Perth, 
Peterborough, Port Hope, Picton, Pres- 
cott, Richmond, St. Catharines, Stam- 
ford, Thornhill, Thorold, Woodhouse, 
Woodstock, Warwick, Williamsburg, 
York, York Mills. 

These, as will be seen at a glance, 
extend from the extreme east to the ex- 
treme west of the Province of Ontario, 
and the rectors have retained their 
glebe lands up to the present, leaving 
to them an indefeasible title. 

In a necessarily very much condens- 
ed paper it has only been practicable to 
give the more salient points as to 


-Church and State in Canada, much hav- 


ing to be omitted which in a fuller his- 
tory could be inserted. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE GENERAL WORK OF THE CHURCH. 
THE OXFORD MOVEMENT AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 


‘*Tempora mutantur et nos muta- 
mur in illis” (‘‘ The times change and 
we change with them”). So runs the 
old Latin proverb, and in nothing is 
the truth of the proverb so apparent as 
in the state of the Church, her mode ot 
work and the conduct of her services 
as it is now, and as it was fifty years 
ago. ; 

For the first forty years of the 
Church’s history in Canada her bishops 
and clergy for the most part belonged 
to the school of thought now known 
as ‘‘ Evangelical,” and they would 
have looked with horror on any one of 
their number who had ventured to as- 
sert that he disclaimed the title of Pro- 
testant. They were generally faithful 
preachers, and where it was at all possi- 
ble visited their widely-scattered par- 
ishioners with more or less frequency. 
In very few of the churches was there 
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more than one service on the Sunday, 
and that in the morning or in the after- 
noon, the reason being that the par- 
ishes were of such very great extent 
that the clergyman had often to hold 
his service in the morning in the parish 
church, near which he generally resi- 
ded, and then ride, drive, or even walk 
several miles to hold a second service, 
perhaps, in the open air in summer, or, 
at best, in the parlour of a more than 
usually commodious farmhouse, or in 
the farmer’s barn. This is no fancy 
picture ; there are many Anglicans still 
living in and near Toronto, Kingston 
and London who can remember when 
their only place of worship was the open 
air, Or a private room, or barn, in the 
first and last cases the seats consisting 
of newly-sawn boards resting on rough 
trestles. The person officiating was 
generally a clergyman, but not always, 
as laymen were, not infrequently, 
licensed to read prayers and a sermon 
to the scattered congregations where 
the services of a clergyman could not 
be obtained. The Holy Communion, 
where there was a church erected, was 
administered generally on the first Sun- 
day in the month, and baptisms, when 
they took place in the church, after the 
reading of the second lesson at morn- 
ing or afternoon prayer. Marriages 
were often solemnized in the church, 
but just as often in the house of the 
father or guardian of the bride, or in 
the clergyman’s own house. These lat- 
ter customs have even yet by no means 
fallen into desuetude. 

In the days spoken of evening ser- 
vices even in the towns were unheard 
of; it was not until the ‘‘ forties’’ were 
well advanced that they were introduc- 
ed in Toronto, though they are now all 
but universal in towns and country 
alike. Choral services,  surpliced 
choirs, harvest festivals, Easter dec- 
orations, were undreamt of, and by 
the vast majority of Church people, 
both lay and clerical, would have been 
looked on with suspicion as being in a 
direct tendency towards Rome. 

But gradually a change came in the 
feelings of Anglicans towards more fre- 
quent services and more elaborate 
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ritual. In 1835 commenced in England 
what has been variously described as 
the ‘‘Oxford movement,” the ‘‘ Tractar- 
ian movement” and ‘‘ Puseyism.”” This 
latter ill-timed appellation has now 
happily wholly died out. The leaders 
of this religious revival were Hurrell 
Froude, John Keble, the saintly author 
of The Christian Year, John Henry 
Newman (afterwards Cardinal New- 
man), Robert Wilberforce, and some 
others of lesser note. Their object 
was, as Newman himself has stated : 
‘*The vital question was, how were we 
to keep the Church from being liberaliz- 
ed?” Just prior to the appearance of 
the Zracts for the Times, the Home 
Government of the day had suppressed 
ten of the bishoprics in the Irish Church, 
in defiance of the expressed wishes of 
both the prelates and clergy of the 
English and Irish Churches. This 
thoroughgoing display of Erastianism 
alarmed the more thoughtful among 
English churchmen and was one of the 
causes which led to the Oxford move- 
ment and the publication of the Zvracts 


Jor the Times. \t is a mistake to suppose 


that the doctrines Dr. Pusey and Mr. 
Keble taught in the famous 7Jvacts for 
the Times were unknown to the Angli- 
can Church up to that date. They 
were the teaching of the Fathers, of 
pre-Reformation teachers, who were 
not Romish, of Laud, of Ken and of 
others. Pusey and his fellow-labourers 
did but resuscitate, in a time of religious 
indolence, apathy and indifference teach- 
ing that is as old as Christianity itself. 
True, some of the Tractarians in seeking 
to set before the people what they re- 
garded, and what the great majority of 
Anglicans now regard, as Catholic 
truth, lost themselves, and forgetting 
or renouncing their own teaching, em- 
braced a system of theology which is 
as distinctly Romanism as it is opposed 
to Catholicism. But with Pusey and 
Keble it was not so; they taught the 
Divine inspiration of the Scriptures, 
the absolute truth of the Incarnation 
and Atonement by the Saviour, a 
Church founded by Him with a Divine- 
ly appointed threefold ministry, the 
supreme importance of the Sacraments 
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of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and 
contended that the Anglican Church 
was the Catholic Church, the only one 
which fulfilled, or sought to fulfil, the 
commands of its Divine Founder. In 
addition to this, the Tractarians insisted 
on more frequent services, on more 
elaborate ritual, and on a close adher- 
ence to the instructions contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer. 

Clear dogmatic teaching of this sort 
at a time when latitudinarianism was 
prominent in the teaching of many of 
the leading Doctors at Oxford Univer- 
sity, and when the Evangelical party— 
whom the Tractarians taught had only 
set forth a part of the Truth, though do- 
ing so most earnestly—were beginning 
to lose touch with their people, caused, 
as was to be expected, a great stir in 
Church Counter tracts were 
published, sermons were preached, 
some of the Bishops’ ‘‘charged” against 
the Tractarians, but all to no avail, the 
mind of the people had been awakened 
and the ultimate result was as is seen 
in the Church of England to-day 
throughout the world, an enormously 
extended episcopate, a multiplied cler- 
gy and a vastly greater number of 
church members. 

The Oxford movement was at first 
received but coldly in Canada, but Dr. 
Strachan, the Bishop of Toronto, gave 
it not a little sympathy, though he was 
no friend to some of the extravagances 
in ritual by which, in some few isolat- 
ed cases, it was afterwards accompa- 
nied. Among the earliest advocates 
and earnest teachers among the High 
Church party in Canada was the Rev. 
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W. Stewart Darling, of Toronto, and 
the Rev. A. Townley, D.D., of Paris, 
Ont. Later, Bishop Binney was a pro- 
nounced adherent of this school, as 
was also Bishop Bethune, Provost Whit- 
taker of Trinity College and James 
Bovell, M.D., afterwards a clergyman 
in the West Indies. 

Less than forty years ago in Canada, 
as has already been stated, the church 
services were confined almost wholly to 
the Sunday, and the ritual and mode of 
conducting public service was _ calcu- 
lated to repel rather than attract 
worshippers. Now there are bright, 
hearty services in every church, early 
celebrations of the Holy Communien, 
as well as a mid-day celebration, are the 
rule, and not the exception, and the 
congregations are well visited, not 
only by the clergy, but by scores of 
willing workers. As _ regards their 
numbers, it is hard to obtain reliable 
statistics, but in the twenty dioceses 
into which the Dominion is divided 
there are twenty bishops, more than 
1,300 clergy, with about 1,500 church- 
es and mission stations. By the last 
census the numbers of adherents of the 
Anglican body was given as 646,059, a 
little more than one in seven of the 
population. The probability that 
the same proportion has been main- 
tained since i891, the date of the cen- 
sus, possibly been slightly increased. 

These papers must now come to an 
end. In them it has been sought to give 
a concise history of the Anglo-Ca- 
nadian Church; it is for the readers of 
the Magazine to say how the writer 
has succeeded. ss 


is 


Thomas E. Champion. 


END. 
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DIGEST OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS: 


HAGAR OF THE PAWNSHOP. 
FERGUS HUME, 


Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 
Struck One,” etc. 






Monsieur Judas,” ‘** The Clock 


Jacob Dix was a pawnbroker in the west end of London, 
whose gypsy wife had died leaving him a son, Jimmy. 


end of his life he was absolutely alone in the world, this lad having run away. 


As the pawnbroker drew near the 
A run- 


away gypsy niece of his dead wife came to him one day and asked to be allowed to live 


with him. The pawnbroker took a fancy to her, trained her in the business 


, and, when 


he died, left this Hagar Stanley all his wealth. Hagar advertised for the absent heir 


administered the estate, and carried on the business of the pawnshop. 
are being related, each chapter being a complete story in itself. 





X.—THE NINTH CUSTOMER AND THE 
CASKET. 


AGAR had almost a genius for 
reading people’s characters in 
their faces. The curve of the mouth, 
the glance of the eyes—she could inter- 
pret these truly ; for to her feminine 
instinct she added a logical judgment 
masculine in its discretion. She was 
rarely wrong when she exercised this 
faculty ; and in the many customers 
who entered the Lambeth pawnshop 
she had ample opportunities to use her 
talent. To the sleek, white-faced crea- 
ture who brought for pawning the 
Renaissance casket of silver she took 
an instant and violent dislike. Subse- 
quent events proved that she was right 
in doing so. The ninth customer—as 
she called him—was an oily scoundrel. 
In appearance he was a respectable 
servant—a valet or a butler—and wore 
an immaculate suit of black broad- 
cloth. His face was as white as that 
of a corpse, and almost as expression- 
less. Two tufts of whisker adorned 
his lean cheeks, but his thin mouth and 
receding chin were uncovered with 
hair. On his badly-shaped head and 
off his low narrow forehead the scanty 
hair of iron-grey was brushed smoothly. 
He dropped his shifty grey eyes when 
he addressed Hagar, and talked softly 
in a most deferential manner. Hagar 
guessed him to be a West-end ser- 
vant; and by his physiognomy she 
knew him to be a scoundrel. 


(39) 


Her adventures 





This ‘‘ gentleman’s gentleman ’—as 
Hz ugar guessed him rightly to be—gave 
the name of Julian Peters, and the ad- 
dress 42, Mount Street, Mayfair. As 
certainly as though she had been in the 
creature’s confidence, Hagar knew 
that name and address were false. 
Also, she was not quite sure whether 
he had come honestly by the casket 
which he wished to pawn, although the 
story he told was a very fair, and, ap- 
parently, candid one. 

‘* My late master, miss, left me this 
box as a legacy,” he said deferentially, 

‘and | have kept it by me for some 
time. Unfortunately, | am now out of 
a situation, and to keep myself going 
until I obtain a new one I need money. 
You will understand, miss, that it is 
only necessity which makes me pawn 
this box. 1 want fifteen pounds on 
." 

‘*You can have thirteen,” said Ha- 
gar, pricing the box at a glance. 

‘* Oh, indeed, miss, I am sure it is 
worth fifteen,” said Mr. Peters (so- 
called) ; ‘‘if you look at the workman- 
ship——” 

‘*T have looked at everything,” re- 
plied Hagar promptly—‘< at the silver, 
the workmanship, the date, and all the 
rest of it.”’ 

‘* The date, miss?” asked the man 
in a puzzled tone. 

‘*Yes ; the casket is Cinque Cento, 
Florentine work. I dare say if you 
took it to a West-end jeweller you 
could get more on it than I am pre- 
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pared to lend. 
limit.” 

‘*T’ll take it,” said Peters promptly. 
‘*] don’t care about pawning it in the 
West-end, where I am known.” 

‘* As a scoundrel, no doubt,” thought 
Hagar cynically. However, it was not 
her place to spoil a good bargain—and 
getting the Renaissance casket for 
thirteen pounds was a very good one— 
so she made out the ticket in the false 
name of Julian Peters, and handed it to 
him, together with a ten-pound note and 
three sovereigns. The man counted 
the money, with a greedy look in his 
eyes, and turned to depart with a 
cringing bow. At the door of the shop 
he paused, however, to address a last 
word to Hagar. 

‘*T can redeem that casket whenever 
I like, miss?” he asked anxiously. 

‘* To-morrow, if it pleases you,” re- 
plied Hagar coldly, ‘‘so long as you 
pay me a month’s interest for the loan 
of the money.” 

‘Thank you, miss; I shall take back 
the box in a month’s time. In the 
meantime I leave it in your charge, 
miss, and wish you a very good day.”’ 

Hagar gave a shudder of disgust as 
he left the shop; for the man to her 
was a noxious thing, like a snake or a 
toad. If instinct were worth anything, 
she felt that this valet was a thief and 
a scoundrel, who was abusing the trust 
his employer placed inhim. The casket 
was far more likely to have been thieved 
than to have come to Mr. Peters by 
will. It is not usual for gentlemen to 
leave their servants legacies of Cinque 
Cento caskets. 

The box, as 


Thirteen pounds is my 


Peters called it, was 
very beautiful ; an exquisite example 
of goldsmith’s art, worthy of Benvenuto 
Cellini himself. Probably it was by one 
of his pupils. Renaissance work cer- 
tainly, for in its ornamentation there 
was visible that mingling of Christian- 
ity and paganism which is so striking 
a characteristic of the re-birth of the 
Arts in the Italy of Dante and the 
Medici. On the sides of the casket in 


relief there were figures of dancing 


nymph and piping satyr; flower- 


wreathed altar and vine-crowned priest. 


On the lid a full-length figure of the 
Virgin with upraised hands ; below 
clouds and the turrets of a castle; 
overhead the glory of the Holy Ghost 
in the form of a wide-winged dove, 
and fluttering cherubs and grave saints. 
Within the casket was lined with dead 
gold, smooth and lustreless ; but this 
receptacle contained nothing. 

Without doubt this tiny gem of gold- 
smith’s art had been the jewel-case of 
some Florentine lady in that dead and 
gone century. Perhaps for her some 
lover had ordered it to be made, with 
its odd mingling of cross and thyrsus ; 
its hints of asceticism and joyous life. 
But the Florentine beauty was now 
dust; her days of love and vanity and 
sin were over ; and the casket in which 
she had stored her jewels lay in a dingy 
London pawnshop. There was some- 
thing ironic in the fate meted out by 
Time and Chance to this dainty trifle of 
luxury. 

While examining the box, Hagar 
noticed that the gold plate of the case 
within was raised some little distance 
above the outside portion. There ap- 
peared to her shrewd eyes to be a space 
between the base of the casket and the 
inner box of gold. Ever on the alert 
to discover mysteries, Hagar believed 
that in this toy there was a secret 
drawer, which no doubt opened by a 
concealed spring. At once she set to 
work searching for this spring. 

‘*It is very cleverly hidden,” she 
murmured, having been baffled for a 
long time; ‘‘but a secret recess there 
is, and I intend to find it. Who knows 
but that | may stumble on the evidence 
of some old Florentine tragedy, like 
that of the Crucifix of Fiesole ?”’ 

Her fingers were slender and nimble, 
and had a wonderfully delicate sense of 
feeling in them. She ran them lightly 
over the raised work of beaten silver, 
pressing the laughing heads of the 
fauns and nymphs. For some time 
she was unsuccessful, until by chance 
she touched a delicately-modelled rose, 
which was carven on the central altar 
of one side. At once there was a slight 
click, and the silver slab with its sculp- 
tured figures fell downward on a hinge. 
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As she had surmised, the box was 
divided within into two unequal por- 
tions ; the upper one, visible when the 
ordinary lid was lifted, was empty, as 
has been said; but in the narrowness 
of the lower receptacle, between the 
false and the real bottoms of the box, 
there was a slim packet. Pleased with 
her discovery—which certainly did 
credit to her acute intelligence—Hagar 
drew out the papers. ‘‘ Here is my 
Florentine tragedy!” said she with 
glee, and proceeded to examine her 
treasure-trove. 

It did not take her long to discover 
that the letters—for they were letters, 
five or six, tied up with rose-hued rib- 
bon—were not fifteenth century, but 
very late nineteenth; that they were 
not written in Italian, but in English. 
Penned in graceful female handwaiting 
upon scented paper—a perfume of vio- 
lets clung to them still—these letters 
were full of passionate and undiscip- 
lined love. Hagar only read one, but 
it was sufficient to see that she had 
stumbled upon an intrigue between a 
married woman and a man. No ad- 
dress was given, as each letter began 
unexpectedly with words of fire and 
adoration, continuing in such style from 
beginning to end, where the signature 
appended was ‘* Beatrice.” In the first 
one, which Hagar read—and which 
was a sample of the rest—the writer 
lamented her marriage, raged that she 
was bound to a dull husband, and 
called upon her dearest Paul—evidently 
the inamorato’s name—to deliver her. 
The passion, the fierce sensual love 
which burnt in every line of this married 
woman’s epistles, disgusted Hagar not 
a little. Her pure and virginal soul 
shrank back from the abyss revealed 
by this lustful adoration; trembled at 
the glimpse it obtained of a hidden life. 
There was, indeed, no tragedy in these 
letters as yet, but it might be 





with 





such a woman as she who had penned 
them-——that they would become the pre- 
lude to one. In every line there was 
divorce. 

** What a liar that valet is !” thought 
Hagar as she tied the letters up again. 
‘* This casket was left to him in a 
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legacy, was it? As if a man would en- 
trust such compromising letters to the 
discretion of a scoundrel like Peters! 
No, no; I am sure he doesn’t know of 
this secret place, or of the existence of 
these letters. He stole this casket 
from his master, and did not know that 
it was used to hide these epistles from 
a married woman. I'll keep the casket 
safely, and see what comes of it when 
Mr. Peters returns.” 

But she did not put the letters back 
in their secret recess. It might be that 
the valet would return before the con- 
clusion of the month, and if she were 
out of the shop at the time, her assist- 
ant would give back the casket. Ha- 
gar felt that it would be wrong to let 
the letters get into the hands of so 
unscrupulous a scoundrel as she believ- 
ed Peters to be. Did he find out the 
secret of the hiding place, and the let- 
ters were within, he was quite capable 
of making capital out of them at the 
expense of the unhappy woman or his 
own master. He had the face of a black- 
mailer; so Hagar re-closed the casket 
and put away the letters in the big par- 
lour safe. 

‘* She is a light woman—a bad wo- 
man,” she thought, thinking of that 
Beatrice who had written those glowing 
letters, ‘‘ and deserves punishment for 
having deceived her husband, but | 
won't give her into the power of that 
reptile ; he would only fatten on her 
agony. If he comes back for the cask- 
et, he shall have it, but without those 
letters.” 

Hagar did not think for a moment 
that Peters knew of the existence of 
these epistles, else in place of pawning 
the box he would have levied black- 
mail on the wretched Beatrice or her 
lover. But when in two weeks—long 
before the conclusion of the month— 
the valet again appeared, he showed 
Hagar very plainly that he had learnt 
the secretin the meantime. How and 
from whom he had learnt it Hagar 
forced him to explain. She was able 
to do this as he wanted back the cas- 
ket, yet had not the money to redeem 
it. This circumstance gave her a power 
over the man which she exercised mer- 
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cilessly ; and for some time—playing 
with him in cat and mouse fashion— 
she pretended to misunderstand his er- 
rand. But at first sight she saw from 
his greedy eyes and the triumphant 
look on his face that he was bent upon 
some knavery. 

‘*T wish to look at my box, if you 
please, miss,” said he on first entering 
the shop. ‘‘I cannot redeem it as yet, 
but if you will permit me to examine it 
I rs 

‘*Certainly,” said Hagar, cutting 
him short ; she had no patience with 
his flowery periods. ‘‘ Here is the 
box. Look at it as long as you 
please.” 

Peters seized the casket eagerly, 
opened it, and looked into the empty 
space within; then he shook it, and 
turned it upside down, as though he 
expected the inner box to fall out. In 
a moment Hagar had guessed that he 
had become aware, since pawning 
the casket, that it contained a secret 
receptacle, and was searching for the 
same. With an ironic smile she watch- 
ed him fingering the delicate carvings 
with his clumsy hands, and saw that 
with such coarse handling the casket 
would never yield up its secret. She 
therefore revealed it to him, not for his 
satisfaction, but because she wanted 
to know the history of the love-letters. 
For these, without doubt, the creature 
was looking, and Hagar congratulated 
herself that she had obeyed her in- 
stinct, and had placed the letters be- 
yond his reach. 

**You can’t find it, I see,” she ob- 
served, as Peters put down the casket 
in disgust. 

‘* Find what ?”’ he asked, with a cer- 
tain challenge in his regard. 

‘“The secret drawer for which you 
are looking.” 

‘* How do you know that I look for 
a secret drawer, miss?” 

‘*] can guess as much from the per- 
sistent way in which you press the sides 
of that box. Your late master, who 
left you the casket as a legacy, evident- 
ly did not explain its secrets. But if 
you wish to know, look here!”  Ha- 
gar picked up the box deftly, touched 


the altar rose with a light finger, and 
revealed to Mr. Peters the secret recess. 
His face fell, as she knew it would, at 
the sight of the vacant space. 

‘* Why, it’s empty !’’ he said aloud, 
**]T thought—I 


in a chagrined tone. 
thought——” 

‘*That you would find some letters 
within,” interrupted Hagar smartly. 
‘*No doubt; but you see, Mr. Peters 
—if that is your name—I happen to 
have anticipated you.” 

‘*What! You have found the let- 
ters?” 

‘Yes; a neat little bundle of them 
which lies in my safe.” 

‘* Please give them to me,” said the 
man with tremulous eagerness. 

‘*Give them to you,” repeated Ha- 
gar, contemptuously. ‘ Not I; it is 
not my business to encourage black- 
mailing !” 

‘*But they are my letters!” cried 
Peters, getting red, but not denying 
the imputation of blackmailing. ‘* You 
cannot keep my letters!” 

‘Yes, I can,” retorted Hagar, put- 
ting the box on the shelf behind her ; 
‘*in the same way that I can keep this 
casket if I so choose.”’ 

‘* How dare you!” 
losing all his suavity. 
mine !” 

‘*It is your master’s you mean, and 
the letters also. You stole the casket 
to get money, and now you would steal 
the letters, if you could, to extort 
money out of a woman. Do you know 
what you are, Mr. Peters? Youarea 
scoundrel!” 

Peters could hardly speak for rage ; 
but when he did find his voice, it was to 
threaten Hagar with the police. At this 
she laughed contemptuously. 

‘<The police!” she echoed. ‘‘ Are 
you out of your mind? Call a police- 
man if you dare, and I give you in 
charge for thieving that box.” 

‘*You cannot; you do not know my 
master’s name.” 

‘*Do I not?” retorted Hagar, play- 
ing a game of bluff. ‘‘ You forget that 
the name and address of your master 
are in those letters.” 

Seeing that he was baffled in this. 


said the man, 
‘The box is 
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direction, the man changed his high 
tone for one of diplomacy. He be- 
came cringing and wheedling, and in- 
finitely more obnoxious than before. 
Hagar could hardly listen to his vile 
propositions with calmness, but she 
did so advisedly, as she wished to know 
the story of the letters, the name of 
the woman who had written them, and 
that of the man—Peters’ master—to 
whom they had been sent. But the 
task was disagreeable, and required a 
great deal of self-restraint. 

‘* Why not share the money with 
me?’’ said Peters in silky tones; 
‘* those letters are worth a great deal. 
If you let me have them, I can sell 
them at a high price either to my mas- 
ter or to the lady who wrote them.” 

‘* No doubt,” replied Hagar with ap- 
parent acquiescence; ‘‘ but before I 
agree to your proposal | must know 
the story.” 

‘* Certainly, miss, I shall tell it to 
you. [——” 

‘*One moment,” interrupted Hagar. 
‘‘Is Peters your real name?” 

‘* Yes, miss ; but the address I gave 
was false ; also the Christian name | 
gave you. I am John Peters, of Duke 
Street, St. James’, in the employment of 
Lord Averley.” 

‘You are his valet ?” 

‘*Yes. Ihave been with him for a 
long time; but I lost some money at 
cards a week or two ago, so I—I——” 

** So you stole this casket,”’ finished 
Hagar sharply. 

‘*No, miss, I didn’t,” replied Peters 
with great dignity. ‘‘1 borrowed it 
from my lord’s room for a few weeks 
to get money on it.I intended to re- 
deem and replace it within the month. 
I shall certainly do so if our scheme 
with these letters turns out successful.”’ 

Hagar could scarcely restrain herself 
from an outbreak when she heard this 
wretch so coolly discuss the use he in- 
tended to make of the profits to be de- 
rived from his villainy. However, she 
kept her temper and proceeded to ask 
further questions with a view to gain- 
ing his entire confidence. 

‘Well, Mr. Peters, we will say you 
borrowed it,” she remarked, ironically; 
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‘*but don’t you think that was rathera 
dangerous proceeding ?”’ 

‘*] didn’t at the time,’’said Peters rue- 
fully, ‘‘as I didn’t know my lord kept 
letters in it. I didnot fancy he would 
ask after it. . However, he did ask two 
days ago, and found that it was lost.” 

‘** Did he think you had taken it ? ” 

‘* Lor’ bless you, no!” grinned the 
valet. ‘‘] ain’t quite such a fool as to 
be caught like that. My lord’s rooms 
have been done up lately, so he thought 
as perhaps the paperhangers or some 
of that low lot stole the box.” 

‘*In that case you are safe enough,” 
said Hagar, enraged at the circumspect 
villainy of the creature. ‘*‘ But how did 
you come to learn that there were let- 
ters hidden in this box? You didn’t 
know of them when you pawned it.”’ 

‘“No, miss, I didn’t,” confessed 
Peters regretfully ; ‘‘but yesterday | 
heard my lord say to a friend of his 
that there were letters to him from a 
married lady in the secret place of the 
box, so I thought——” 

‘*That you would find the secret 
place, and use the letters to get money 
out of the married lady.” 

+¢ Yes. F dud. That’s what we are 
going to do, ain’t it?” 

‘*Is the married lady rich?” asked 
Hagar, answering the question by ask- 
ing another. 

‘* Lor’, miss, her husband, Mr. De- 
lamere has no end of money! She'd 
give anything to get those letters back. 
Why, if her husband saw them he 
would divorce her for sure! He's a 
proud man, is Delamere.” 

‘*Has he any suspicion of an in- 
trigue between his wife and Lord Av- 
erley ?” 

‘*Not he, miss; he’d stop it if he 
had. Oh, you may be sure she'll give 
a long price for those letters.” 

‘*No doubt,” assented Hagar. 
‘*Well, Mr. Peters, as I am your part- 
ner in this very admirable scheme, you 
had better let me see Mrs. Delamere. 
I'll get more out of her than you 
would.” 

‘*] dare say, miss. You're a sharp 
one, you are! But you'll go shares 
fair?” 
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‘*Oh, yes; if I get a good sum, you 
shall have half,” replied Hagar ambig- 
uously. ‘* But where does Mrs. Dela- 
mere live?” 

‘*In Curzon Street, miss; the house 
painted a light red. You'll always 
find her in now about seven. Squeeze 
her for all she’s worth, miss. We’ve 
got a good thing on in this business.” 

‘*It would seem so,”’ replied Hagar 
coolly. ‘But if I were you, Mr. 
Peters, I would redeem this casket as 
soon as | could. You may get into 
trouble else.” 

“Pll take the money out of my 
share of the cash,” said the scoundrel. 

‘* Don’t you take less than five hun- 
dred, miss; those letters are worth it.”’ 

‘* Be content; I’ll see to all that. 
To-morrow I shall interview Mrs. 
Delamere; so if you come and see me 
the day after, I will tell you the result 
of my visit.” 

‘*Oh, there can only be one result 
with a sharp one like you,” grinned 
Peters. ‘* You squeeze Mrs. Delamere 


like an orange. Say you'll tell her hus- 


band, and she'll pay anything. 
day, miss. My stars, you’re a sharp 
girl! Good day.” 

Mr. Peters departed with this com- 
pliment, just in time to stop Hagar 
from an unholy desire to throw the 
casket at his head. The man was a 
greater scoundrel even than she had 
thought; and she trembled to think of 
how he would have extorted money 
from Mrs. Delamere had he obtained 
the letters. Luckily for that lady her 
foolish epistles were in the hands of a 
woman far more honourable than her- 
sell. 

Although untitled, Mrs. Delamere 
was a very great lady. Certainly, she 
was a beautiful one, and many years 
younger than her lord and master. 
Mr. Delamere was a wealthy common- 
er with along pedigree and an over- 
weening pride. Immersed in politics 
and Blue-books, he permitted his friv- 
olous and youthful wife to do as she 
pleased, provided she did not drag his 
name in the mud. He would have 
forgiven her anything but that. She 
could he as extravagant as she desired; 


Good 


gratify all her costly whims; and flirt— 
if she so chose, and she did choose— 
with fifty men; but if once the name of 
Delamere was whispered about in con- 
nection with a scandal, she knew well 
that her husband would seek either a 
separation or a divorce. Yet, with all 
this knowledge, pretty, silly Mrs. 
Delamere was foolish enough to in- 
trigue with Lord Averley, and to write 
him compromising letters. 

She never thought of danger. Av- 
erley was a gentleman, a man of hon- 
our, and he had told her a dozen times 
that he always burnt the letters she 
wrote him. It was therefore a matter 
of amazement to Mrs. Delamere when 
a gipsy-like girl called to see her with 
a sealed envelope, and mentioned that 
such envelope contained her letters to 
Averley. 

‘* Letters! letters!”’ said Mrs Dela- 
mere, brushing her fluffy yellow curls 
off her forehead. ‘‘ What do 
mean?” 

‘* | mean that your letters to Lord 
Averley are in this envelope,” replied 
Hagar, looking coldly at the dainty 
doll before her. ‘‘I mean also that 
did your husband see them he would 
divorce you !” 

Mrs. Delamere turned pale under 
her rouge. 

‘“Who are you ?” she gasped, her 
blue eyes dilating with terror. 

‘“*My name is Hagar Stanley. I am 
a gipsy girl, and I keep a pawnshop in 
Lambeth.” 

‘*A pawnshop! How—how did you 
get my—my letters?” 

‘* The valet of Lord Averley pawned 
a silver box in which they were con- 
cealed,” explained Hagar. ‘‘ He in- 
tended to use them as a means to ex- 
tort money from you. However,I ob- 
tained the letters before he did, and I 
came instead of him.” 

‘* To extort money also, 1 suppose ?” 

For the life of her, Mrs. Delamere 
could not have helped making the re- 
mark. She knew that she was speak- 
ing falsely; that this girl with the grave, 
dark poetic face was not the kind of 
woman to blackmail an erring sister. 
Still, the guilty little woman saw that 
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Hagar—this girl from a pawnshop of 
the slums—was sitting in judgment 
upon her, and already, in her own 
mind, condemned her frivolous con- 
duct. Proud and haughty Mrs. Dela- 
mere writhed at the look on the face of 
her visitor, and, terrified as she was at 
the abyss which she saw opening at 
her feet, she could not help making a 
slighting remark to gall the woman 
who came to save her. She said it on 
the impulse of the moment; and im- 
pulse had cost her dearly many atime. 
But that Hagar was a noble woman it 
would have cost the frivolous beauty 
dearly now. 

‘*No, Mrs. Delamere,” replied Ha- 
gar, keeping her temper—for really 
this weak little creature was not worth 
anger—‘‘] do not wish for money. I 
came to return you these letters, and I 
should advise you to destroy them.” 

‘*T shall certainly do that !” said the 
fashionable lady, seizing the envelope 
held out to her; ‘‘but you must let 
me reward you.” 

‘*As you would reward anyone who 
returned you a lost jewel!” retorted 
the gipsy, with curling lip. ‘* No, 
thank you; what I have done for you, 
Mrs. Delamere, is above any reward.” 

‘*Above any reward!”’’ stammered 
the other, wondering if she heard 
aright. . 

‘*T think so,” responded Hagar gra- 
vely. ‘* 1 have saved your honour.” 

‘*Saved my honour!” cried Mrs. 
Delamere furiously. ** How dare you! 
How dare you!” 

‘*T dare, because I happen to have 
read one of those letters; I read one 
only, but I have no doubt that it is a 
sample of the others. If Mr. Delamere 
read what I did, I am afraid you 
would have to go through the Divorce 
Court, with L ord Av erley as cO-respon- 
dent.” 

‘*You—you are mistaken,’ stam- 
mered Mrs. Delamere, drawn into de- 
fending herself. ‘*‘There is nothing 
wrong between us, I—I swear.” 

‘It is no use to lie to me,” said 
Hagar curtly. ‘‘I have seen what 
you said to the man; that is enough. 
However, I have no call to judge you. 
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I came to give you the letters; you 

hold them in your hand ; so I| go.” 
“Wait! Wait! 

very good. Surely a little money Fr 


You have been 





““T am no. blackmailer!” cried 
Hagar wrathfully ; ‘‘but I have saved 
you from one. Had Lord Averley’s 
valet become possessed of those letters 
you would have had to pay thousands 
of pounds for them.” 

‘*T know, I know,”’ whimpered the 
foolish little woman. ‘‘ You have been 
good and kind; you have saved me. 
Take this ring as——”’ 

“No; I want no gifts from you,” 
said Hagar, going to the door. 

‘* Why not—why not ?” 

Hagar looked back with a glance of 
immeasurable contempt. ‘‘I take 
nothing from a woman who betrays 
her husband,’’ she said _ tranquilly. 
** Good-night, Mrs. Delamere—and be 
careful how you write letters to your 
next lover. He may have a valet 
also,” and Hagar left the magnificent 
room, with Mrs. Delamere standing in 
it white with rage and terror and 
humiliation. In those few contemptu- 
ous words of the poor gipsy girl her 
sin came home to her. 

Hagar had come to the West-end to 
see the woman who had written the 
letters ; now she walked back to her 
Lambeth pawnshop to interview the 
man to whom they had been sent. She 
was not a girl who did things by 
halves; and, bent upon thwarting in 
every way the scoundrelism of John 
Peters, she had sent a message to his 
master. In reply, Lord Av erley had 
informed her that he would call on her 
at the time and place mentioned in her 
letter. The time was nine o'clock; the 
place, the dingy parlour of the pawn- 
shop ; and here Hagar intended to in- 
form Lord Averley of the way in which 
she had saved Mrs. Delamere from the 
greed of the valet. Also, she intended 
to make him take back the casket and 
repay the money lent on it. In all her 
dabblings in romance Hagar never for- 

got that she was a woman of business, 
and was bound to get as much money 
as possible for the heir of the old miser 
who had fed and sheltered her when 
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she had come a fugitive to London. 
Hagar’s ethics would have been quite 
incomprehensible to the majority of 
mankind. 

True to the hour, Lord Averley made 
his appearance in Carby’s Crescent, and 
was admitted by Hagar to the back 
parlour. He was a tall, slender, fair 
man, no longer in his first youth, with 
a colourless face, which was marked by 
a somewhat tired expression. He 
looked a trifle surprised at the sight of 
Hagar’s rich beauty, having expected 
to find an old hag in charge of a pawn- 
shop. However, he made no comment, 
but bowed gravely to the girl, and took 
the seat she offered to him. In the 
light of the lamp Hagar looked long 
and earnestly at his handsome face. 
There was a look of intellect on it 
which made her wonder how he could 
have found satisfaction in the love of 
a frivolous doll like Mrs. Delamere. 
But Hagar quite forgot for the mo- 
ment that the fullest delight of life 
lies in contrast. 

‘*T have no doubt you wondered at 
receiving a letter from a pawnshop,” 
she said abruptly. 

‘*] confess I did,” he replied quiet- 
ly ; ‘‘but because you mentioned that 
you had my casket I came. It is here, 
you say.” 

Hagar took the silver box off a near 
shelf and placed it on the table before 
him. ‘‘ It was pawned here two weeks 
ago,” she said quietly. ‘‘I lent thir- 
teen pounds ; so, if you give me that 
sum and the month’s interest, you’ can 
have it.” 

Without a word Lord Averley 
counted out the thirteen pounds, but 
he had to ask her what the interest 
was. Hagar told him, and in a few 
moments the transaction was conclud- 
ed. Then Averley spoke. 

‘*How did you know it 
casket?” 

‘*The man who pawned it told me 
sp.” 


Was my 


‘That was strange.” 

‘** Not at all, my lord. 
tell me.” 

‘*H’m! you look clever,” said Aver- 
ley, looking at her with interest. 


I made him 


‘* May I ask the name of the man who 
pawned this ?” 

‘* Certainly. 
John Peters.” 

‘* Peters!” echoed her visitor. 
you must be mistaken ! 
honest man !”’ 

‘‘He is a scoundrel and a thief, 
Lord Averley ; and but for me _ he 
would have been a blackmailer.”’ 

**A blackmailer?” 

‘““ Yes, there 
casket.” 

‘Were letters!” said Averley hur- 
riedly, and drew the box towards him. 
** Do you know the secret ?” 

‘* Yes ; I found the secret recess and 
the letters. It was lucky for you that 
I did so. Your indiscreet speech to a 
friend informed Peters that compromis- 
ing letters were hidden in the casket. 
He came here to find them, but I had 
already removed them.” 

‘‘And where are they now ?” 

‘*] returned them to the 
woman who wrote them.” 

‘*How did you know who wrote 
them ?” asked Lord Averley, raising his 
eyebrows. 

‘*T read one of the letters, and then 
Peters told me the name of the lady. 
He proposed to blackmail her. I os- 
tensibly agreed, and went to see the 
lady, to whom I gave back the letters. 
I asked you here to-night to return the 
casket ; also to put you on your guard 
against John Peters. He is coming to 
see me to-morrow, to get—as he 
thinks—the money obtained by means 
of the letters. That is the whole 
story.” 

“It’s a queer one,” 
smiling. 


He was your valet, 


SSN, 


Peters is an 


were letters in that 


married 


replied Averley, 
‘**] shall certainly discharge 
Peters, but I won’t prosecute him for 
thieving. He knows about the letters, 
and they are far too dangerous to be 
brought into court.”’ 


‘* They are not dangerous now, my 


lord. I have given them back to the 
woman who wrote them.” 

‘* That was very good of you,” said 
Averley, satirically. ‘* May I ask the 
name of the lady?” 

‘Surely you know! 
mere.” 


Mrs. Dela- 
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Averley looked aghast for a moment, 
and then began to laugh quietly. ‘*‘My 
dear young lady,” he said, as soon as 
he could bring his mirth within bounds, 
‘would it not have been better to have 
consulted me before returning those 
letters ?” 

‘* No,” said Hagar boldly, ‘‘ for you 
might not have handed them over.” 

** Certainly I should not have hand- 
ed them to Mrs. Delamere!” said Av- 
erley, with a fresh outburst of laughter. 

‘< Why not ?” 

‘* Because she never wrote them. 
My dear lady, I burnt all the letters I 
got from Mrs. Delamere, and I told 
her I had done so. The letters in this 
casket signed ‘ Beatrice’ were from a 
different lady altogether. 1 shall have 
to see Mrs. Delamere. She'll never 
forgive me. Oh, what a comedy!’ 
and he began laughing again. 

Hagar was annoyed. She had acted 
for the best, no doubt; but she had 
given the letters to the wrong woman. 
Shortly the humour of the mistake 
struck her also, and she laughed in 
concert with Lord Averley. 

‘*I’m sorry | made a mistake,” she 
said at length. 
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** You couldn’t help it,” replied Aver- 
ley, rising. ‘‘It was that scoundrel 
Peters who put you wrong. But I'll 
discharge him to-morrow, and get 
those letters of Beatrice back from 
Mrs. Delamere.”’ 

‘And you'll leave that poor little 
woman alone,’’ said Hagar, as she es- 
corted him to the door. 

** My dear lady, now that Mrs. Dela- 
mere has read those letters she'll leave 
me alone—severely. She'll never for- 
give me. Good-night. Oh, me, what 
a comedy !” 

Lord Averley went off, casket and 
all. Peters never came back to get his 
share of the blackmail ; so Hagar sup- 
posed he had learnt the truth from his 
master as to what she had done. As to 
Mrs. Delamere, Hagar often wondered 
what she said when she read those let- 
ters signed ‘‘ Beatrice.” But only Lord 
Averley could have told her that ; and 
Hagar never saw him again; nor did 
she ever see Peters the blackmailer. 
Finally, she never set eyes again on 
the Cinque Cento Florentine casket 
which had contained the love-letters of 

—the wrong woman. 


( To be Continued. ) 
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(ri when Spring was abroad in the land, 
And her harp-strings thrilled to her magic hand, 

I fled from the city’s walls of stone 

And wandered among the hills, alone. 

There I heard the flower-crowned goddess play 

Such matchless strains at the break of day ; 

It seemed, as I watched day’s golden birth, 

That Heaven had come upon the earth. 

But once, by a stream, as I wandered there, 

I met with a maiden passing fair ; 

She held in her hand a golden lute, 

She touched the strings and the Spring was mute. 

I still return, in the Spring’s sweet prime, 

To the hills, but there haunts me all the time 

Stray chords from that maiden’s wondrous theme, 


More sweet than the music of a dream. 


Bradford K. Daniels. 








TRIFLE AND TRAGEDY. 


IFE may be largely made up of 
what we call trifles, but once in a 
while we run up against one of its trage- 
dies. We then know how trifling some 
of our lives are. The best friend I 
ever had in life, Muckleson of New 
York, was saved to me because an In- 
dian woman was a human pagan and 
sinned. Muckleson and I would be 
passing each other with cold, haughty 
stares to-day if it were not that her 
husband invoked the law of the Sarcee 
nation in such cases made and provid- 
ed and shot her. 

With a half-breed guide we, that is, 
Muckleson and I, were sheep-shooting 
a few years ago at the head waters of 
the North. Fork of the Saskatchewan 
River in that part of the Rockies known 
as the Big Horn Hills. And we were 
in hard luck. The guileless Rocky 
Mountain sheep requires a considerable 
amount of toil, energetic climbing abil- 
ity and an aptitude to hit a mark at 
several hundred yards on the part of 
any one who desires to carry it, dead 
and hollowed out, in triumph into camp. 
Muckleson and I had hunted for two 
weeks steadily and conscientiously. 
We had an occasional glimpse of a 
picturesque-looking ram standing sen- 
tinel on a distant jutting cliff, but the 
heads that were to ornament prominent 
positions over our respective fire-places 
were yet attached to their natural 
owners. Two weeks of that sort of 
thing is not conducive to the higher 
spiritual nature of man, and Muckleson 
and I were not agreeable companions 
before the end of the first week. Ten 
days of fruitless endeavour made us 
drop ‘‘old fellow” and ‘‘old man,” 
and confine ourselves to surnames and 
laconic sentences abusive of the grub, 
the weather and things in general. 

One afternoon after a long day’s 
wearisome work, climbing over boulders 
and scaling heights, Muckleson and I 
met at the base of a snow-capped 
mountain that we had encircled, each 


taking a side. Away up at the top of 
a precipice so perpendicular that it 
seemed as if built by human hands, as 
the wall of some enormous castle, we 
saw a flock of sheep. They were al- 
most at the snow-line and fully five 
hundred yards away. The patriarch 
of the flock stood asa sentinel on what 
looked like one of the ramparts, and we 
looked with longing in our hearts at 
his magnificent horns outlined against 
the sky. They had been paying their 
periodical visit to the salt-lick, a bed of 
alkali lying at the foot of the precipi- 
tous cliff. Stalking was impossible 
under the keen eyes of the sentinel, and 
there was no cover on the lick below 
us. The range was long, for we both 
had Winchesters of the same calibre, 
a heavy rifle being too cumbersome on 
such hunting ground; but there was an 
oft chance, and sighting at five hundred, 
we fired together. The sheep on the 
heights disappeared as if by magic. 
We had missed. But in the midst of 
the myriad echoes of our rifle shots 
from the surrounding mountains | 
heard Muckleson yell out, ‘‘ Quick! 
Look to the right,” and I saw bound- 
ing up one side of the lick over the 
scattered boulders fifty yards away, a 
fine young ram. I fired almost at the 
same instant as Muckleson. The game 
was hard hit we could see, but still gal- 
lantly sprang from rock to rock, on and 
upwards. Again both rifles belched 
forth, and the plucky mountaineer fell 
short in its last leap and after a few 
convulsive kicks lay dead. 

‘*T flatter myself,” said Muckleson, 
with a smile of self-congratulation that 
overspread a considerable portion of 
his face, ‘‘that I made pretty good 
shooting, considering that it was on the 
run.” I was surprised at Muckleson, 
for I knew I had a dead sight on the 
sheep at my second shot anyway, and 
had wounded him at the first, and | 
told him so as politely as I could in 
order not to hurt his feelings. For 
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Muckleson prided himself on his shoot- 
ing. ‘* There are my two shots,” he 
calmly said as he turned the animal 
over with an air of proprietorship that 
I naturally resented, knowing that I 
had shot it. 

Now Muckleson was as decent a 
fellow as one wants to meet, but he 
shouldn’t be met out hunting, especial- 
ly when the question of shooting comes 
up. But I couldn’t help feeling in- 
dignant at the manner in which he 
admired the curling horns, which he 
said would just set off his smoking- 
room; and I reiterated the statement 
that I had a dead sight on that sheep 
when I fired. Muckleson then drew 
himself up and with eyebrows uplifted 
asked in a tone that made me feel like 
hitting him, ‘‘ Do you mean to say, 
Mr. Lewis, that you consider that you 
killed this sheep?” And I said, 
‘*Most assuredly, Mr. Muckleson.” 
And there on the mountain side we 
talked coldly and quietly for fully half- 
an-hour over the prostrate body of the 
ram. 

It would have been better if eith- 
er had flown into a rage and had the 
matter over with; but no, I knew 
that that sheep was mine, and Muckle- 
son talked as if he believed it was his. 
And we got cooler and quieter and 
more polite the longer we _ talked. 
Muckleson remarked that it was strange 
that the restraints of civilization and 
public opinion were the influences that 
kept some men straight in town, and the 
moment they were released from them 
they showed themselves in their true 
colours, and he said something about 
scratching a Russian. And I retorted 
that selfish egotism was never so easily 
detected as on a hunting trip and that 
he could have my sheep, hang my horns 
in his drawing-room, and use my sheep- 
skin to get out of bed on every morn- 
ing during the rest of his natural life, 
if he so desired. 

And Muckleson said that he would 
see himself hanged before he would 
take a sheep that another, under a 
hallucination or something worse, con- 
tended belonged to him. And I told 
Muckleson the blooming thing could 
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rot where it was before I would have 
anything that a man claimed because 
he happened to shoot off a rifle in the 
neighbourhood. And then we walked 
in silence the three or four miles to 
camp, and the only trophy of our bows 
and spears was left lying on the moun- 
tain side with its very presentable-look- 
ing horns. And the guide is yet won- 
dering why there was that fusillade in 
the afternoon and that Muckleson and 
I always talked to and sometimes at 
each other through him for ten days. 

That sheep put a stop to the hunting, 
We broke camp and journeyed along 
the foot hills southwards to strike Cal- 
gary or Cochrane on the Canadian Pac- 
ific Railway. And Muckleson and | 
continued to make asses of ourselves 
by only speaking to each other when 
necessity made it unavoidable. But 
after a month’s time devoted to sheep 
hunting, with all its attendant hard- 
ships, to find that the only one you shot 
is claimed by another has a tendency to 
embitter a man. _ If we hadn’t struck 
that camp of Sarcee Indians four days 
out from Calgary, Muckleson and | 
would be abusing each other through 
life. 

When we jogged into the temporary 
village of forty or fifty tepees that 
morning, anyone could see that some- 
thing unusual was in the wind. This 
was no hunting party. It was evident 
the camp had been made for several 
days. Everything pointed to one of 
the usual migrations of the plain In- 
dian ; but what could explain the stop 
in the little valley of the foot hills far 
from the mountain hunting grounds ? 
There was a strange quietness through 
out the tepees. The squaws and child- 
ren were within, and even the multitude 
of dogs common to every Indian en- 
campment forgot to herald our arrival 
with their sharp, wolf-like barking. 
The Indians we met looked as if some 
serious business was on hand. Our 
guide said there was a council, and 
after we had pitched our tent on a knoll 
overlooking the village, Muckleson and 
he went down to see what was up. In 
about half an hour Muckleson burst in 
on me: ‘‘ Great heavens ! Lewis, come 
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down with me to those brutes of Sar- 
cees. They are going to killa woman!”’ 
And the sheep lying on the mountain 
side was forgotten. ‘‘ She would have 
been killed off hand,” Muckleson con- 
tinued, ‘‘if she were not the chief’s 
daughter and the best looking girl in 
the tribe. But they gave her a trial. 
Pierre (our guide) found it allout. We 
must do something, and at once. Why 
are they going to kill her? The old, 
old reason—married the wrong man, 
and the right one turned up at the 
wrong time. You know the penalty 
among the Blackfeet and Sarcees. And 
the husband has insisted on his rights. 
And he will kill her to-day.” 

A Sarcee is a devil ina red skin. 
Although we knew how conservative 
the Blackfeet and their blood allies the 
Sarcees were as to their tribal customs 
and laws, and how they repelled the 
advances of missionaries and Indian 
agents, we interceded for the unfortun- 
ate woman before the Chief. He told 


us the husband had demanded his right 


to slay and the law of the Sarcees said 
he might. We offered him, and offer- 
ed the husband, money, rifles, ponies, 
blankets, everything that we possessed 
that wasn’t essential for the completion 
of our journey, to forego what we look- 
ed upon as a cold-blooded murder. 
But the husband didn’t deign to answer 
what he considered insults to his man- 
hood beyond the scornful refusal seen 
in his dark eyes. Muckleson at last 
hinted something about the Mounted 
Police and Canadian law, and so forth. 
But the Chief’s eyes flashed and there 
was an Ominous murmur amongst the 
assembled Indians at the thought of 
White interference with a law the Sar- 
cee held before the pale-face dreamt of 
the prairies of the west. 

‘*Can we not 
creature?” asked 
perately. ‘‘ She is 
and with all the instincts of a sav- 
age. And the beast who is going to 
kill her bought her against her will 
from that avaricious old scoundrel her 
father.” But what could three men do 
against two hundred, and we returned 


rescue the 
Muckleson 
only a savage, 


poor 
des- 


to our camp and grew half sick with 
horror as we thought of the young girl, 
for she was little more than a child, 
that had crouched in the middle of the 
council tent while she listened to the 
judgment of death pronounced against 
her by the father who had sold her. 

The afternoon grew on and we sat 
and watched the tepee where the hus- 
band and wife, the executioner and 
victim were. The suspense grew hor- 
rible. Muckleson couldn’t stand it, 
and went to the Chief and offered his 
gold repeater and his Winchester if he 
would postpone the execution for two 
days, in the hope that something might 
turn up. But the Chief said the matter 
was out of his hands. It was between 
the husband and wife. 

As the sun was tipping with silver 
and gold the snow-crowned mountains 
in the west, the man stepped out 
from the tepee with his rifle on his 
shoulder and was tollowed immediately 
by the graceful-looking young squaw. 
He strode ahead without looking be- 
hind, for he knew his victim was meek- 
ly following. Indians, squaws and 
papooses were in their carefully closed 
tepees, and as the two walked through 
the silent village we seemed to be the 
only ones that saw the march of death. 
There were no tears, good byes, or 
priestly comfortings for the unfortunate 
girl who followed the long strides of 
him who was about to kill her. She 
looked neither to the right nor to the 
left till she came to the bluff behind 
which the deed was to be done, and 
then she turned and took her last look 
of home and people. <A few minutes 
afterwards there was a shot, and the 
man came out of the bluff alone. 

‘*My God!” muttered Muckleson, ‘I 
feel like taking a shot at that mur- 
derer.” 

‘* If you do, so will I,” I said, ‘‘ and, 
like the sheep, we can both claim hav- 
ing shot him.” 

Muckleson gave a sort of hysterical 
laugh and held out his hand meaningly, 
and said, ‘‘ Let us get out of this; I 
seem to be choking when I’m near 
those cut-threats.” 


Charles Lewis Shaw. 
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AN UNEXPECTED BEAR. 


With Drawings by Simonski. 


oe EF you'll set quiet right yar by thet 
4 big hemlock, fernenst the run- 
way, an’ not git meanderin’ off after 
specermins, ner yet shootin’ at patridge, 
or groundhogs, or enny thrash that 
cums along—I'll run a deer slap over 
you in about ten or fifteen minutes,” 
remarked the guide, as we stood to- 
gether at the mouth of a queer place 
called the ‘‘ Frying Pan,” not far from 
Lake Joseph, in Central Muskoka. 
The name ‘‘ Frying Pan ”’ described 
the place well. A high amphitheatre 
of recks enclosed a dense cedar swamp, 
with a small beaver meadow in the 
centre of it, the whole swamp not 
containing more than eight or ten acres 
of ground. The only exit, unless you 
climbed up the high surround- 
ing rocks, was a straight, nar- 
row pass about twenty paces 
across, corresponding exactly 
with the handle of a frying- 
pan. 
‘“Now you kin shoot 
straight enuff, when youre 
put to it,’ continued the 
guide, who was the well- 
known Blackburn, a celebrity 
in Muskoka at that somewhat 
distant day. ‘‘ What I objec’ 
to, is thet permiskyus habit of 
gunnin’ at patridge, rabbit an’ 
sech, on a runway ; when yer 
whole soul orter to be sorter 
glued onto shootin’ nothin’ 
but buck.” And as he led off 
the three hounds to put them 
in at the further end of the 
frying-pan, he delivered the 
following aphorism for my 
benefit, which I commend to 
the attention of every young 
sportsman: ‘‘ When yer after 
patridge, shoot patridge ; 
when yer after deer, shoot 
deer an’ nothin’ else.” 
Left alone, I seated my- 


4 


self on an old log close to the runway, 
where | was well concealed by the 
great trunk of the hemlock referred to, 
and composed myself to wait the twenty 
minutes or so that would elapse before 
he could get the hounds into the further 
end of tie cover. 

It was very quiet that calm October 
morning in the great wilderness that 
surrounded me; so quiet that a wood- 
pecker pounding the shell of a dead 
pine near made a noise that was posi- 
tively obtrusive. Now and thena dead 
leaf fluttered to the ground, or a chip- 
munk ran across the runway; and 
once, a partridge ran from among the 
cedars, almost to the log I was sitting 
on, saw me, stopped a moment with 


BLACKBURN AND HIS DOGS, 
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I SIGHTED AT HIS CHEST AND FIRED, 
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‘* 1 waited some minutes, tense and rigid.” 


his ruff out, and was off with a whir-r-r, 
that brought my gun instinctively to 
my shoulder. But not to fire. I had 
the fear of my guide’s wrath before my 
eyes for one thing ; and besides, as my 
twelve-bore had a buckshot cartridge 
in one barrel and a single round bullet 
in the other, the chances of hitting him 
were more than dubious. My partridge 
Visitant had hardly made his sudden 
exit, when a hound opened in the very 
centre of the ‘‘ Frying Pan,” the sweet 
voices of the other two almost im- 
mediately chiming in. I cocked both 
barrels, and made myself as small as 
possible behind the big hemlock. | 
waited some minutes, tense and rigid. 
The pow-wow inside the con- 
tinued. Now, I 

was at this time, 

as the sporting 

reader has probab- 

ly discovered for 

himself, a cham- 

pion greenhorn 

about deer shoot- 

ing. Still, I had 

just sense enough 

to know that a 

deer, . in’ such “’a 

small 


cover 


cover,” with 
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hounds after him, would have been out 
long before. Besides, 1 had become 
impressed with the fact that the hounds 
were following no trail, but were ‘‘bay- 
ing” something. 

I feared, too, that it might be a porcu- 
pine, that dreaded enemy of dogs. 
Most sportsmen know what their quills 
are in a dog’s mouth and throat, and 
what fun it is, both for you and the 
dog, getting them out. 

So I resolved to go and investigate. 
Next moment found me forcing my 
way through one of the vilest and 
thickest cedar swamps I ever traversed, 
and I’ve been through a good many. 
There was some black ash in it, too, of 
whose thorns | havea vivid recollection 
to this day. 

After a few minutes of real hearty 
exercise in this ‘‘forest primeval” I 
emerged on the edge of the beaver 
meadow, and then I found out what 
the hounds were after. Raised on his 
hind legs, and evidently in an awfully 


Did ye shoot the dog, tco? 
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sinful passion, for the foam was drop- 
ping from his jaws, was a fine black 
bear. Not of the largest size perhaps, 
but a good average bear for all that. 
The hounds were baying him at a re- 
spectful distance, and he was occupied 
in trying to get hold of one of them 
with all the energies of his being, when 
I appeared on the scene. 

The instant I grasped the situation 
I fired my right (the buckshot) barrel 
at him; but whether from the quick 
movement of the brute, or whether I 
was experiencing a slight touch of that 
ignoble feeling which schoolboys de- 
nominate ‘‘ funk,” the shot struck far 
back, hitting him in the flank. He 
immediately dropped on all fours, and 
came straight at me. It was at this 
stirring moment that I distinctly re- 
member the generous wish, crossing my 
mind, that Blackburn were with me to 
share the glory—and the danger. 

Luckily, the hounds were animated 
by the shot, and ran in on him; the 
youngest hound, whom his master in 


some prophetic moment had called 


‘¢ Sorrow,” on account probably of the 
mournfulness of his howl, literally 
jumped on the bear’s neck, and seized 
him by the back of it. The bear 
rose on his hind legs, and wiped poor 
Sorrow off like a fly. 

As he did so, I sighted at his chest 
and fired, and the bear fell stone dead. 
The heavy round 12-bore bullet made a 


hole you could put three fingers into, 
and at that short range, no rifle ball 
would have stopped him as effectually. 

I had driven the other hounds off 
my game, and was standing over him, 
hardly able to realize my good luck, 
when Blackburn appeared on the scene. 

**So you left yer stand agin, sir,” he 
called, in reproachtful accents. ‘*What 
did you git?” he added, with fine 
scorn, ‘*a nice leetle rabbit?” 

“‘No,” I said, ‘‘l’ve shot a bear.” 

He looked at the bear, then he look- 
ed at me, then 
ground, 

‘““Wal, wal!” he remarked, after a 
moment’s reflection, ‘‘beginners hes 
luck! Did ye shoot the dog, too?” he 
pursued, rising and going over to the 
inanimate form of poor Sorrow. 

We did our best to revive the poor 
dog, but he was gone. In fact, as the 
Irish gentleman remarked of his ad- 
versary after the fight, ‘‘He wasn't 
worth pickin’ up out of the gutter.’’ 
So we interred him on the field of bat- 
tle. Shortly after, two dishevelled- 
looking hunters might have been ob- 
served paddling a dug-out down the 
beautiful river that flowed close tothe 
scene of action. <A short pipe was in 
each man’s mouth, and an expression 
of infinite content rested on the features 
of each. They were Blackburn and 
myself, conveying to camp the remains 
of ‘*The Unexpected Bear.”’ 


he sat down on the 


Reginald Gourlay. 
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N times of solitariness and pain, 

[ Far spent with fevrous madness and disease, 
Haply to me there comes an hour of ease, 

Of brightness for the weary heart and brain. 
Though but in fancy thou art once again 
My own as in the vanished, peerless days, 
When we went wandering down the orchard ways 
Indulging hopes that were to be in vain, 
Nor ever all in vain, O love of mine, 


For if the dread unknown be paradise, 
There shall our love be unity divine 

And should oblivion catch me from the steep 
Of time, thy loveliness shall fill my eyes 
Before I sink into eternal sleep. 


o the William T. Allison. 
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MY OLD 


‘Where softly sighs the light guitar.” 
—Song. 
\ JELL, my long day in the office is 
‘VY oover at last! Long rows of 
figures and the daily grind of writing 
the like thing over and over become 
monotonous; and I am glad! 

It is rather depressing, this heat, 
though I feel somewhat revived since 
tea. Those wild raspberries and cream 
were especially nice and refreshing 
just the thing after a hot, wearing day 
to tempt one’s truant taste. Now | 


shall pick up this old, constant sweet- 
heart of my bachelorhood, and sitting 
here by the window in the dying light, 
with the cool air breathing soothingly 


in through the sweet pea vines, coax 
it into charming me into all sorts of 
moods and tenses. Perchance it may 
even betray me into showing some of 
those shifting canvasses of my life 
old simpleton that | am—if it touches 
those hidden springs this evening as 
warmly as it sometimes does. What 
a power is there in the taut steel and 
gut and silver! 

I want something to help me fling 
off this lingering sense of lassitude. 
‘* Sebastopol’’ should do it. 

I see the Tower of the Malakoff and 
the armies of the allies and of the 
enemy. There has been a lull in the 
fighting, but now the English and the 
French begin another advance against 
the terrible Tower. 

*** Ark to the fifes a-crawlin’.’ ” 
bugles blow, the drums roll. Listen 
to the band! It is far off yet, and the 
sound comes faintly over the hollow 
distance. 


The 


After the awful experiences 
through which they have passed—the 
cholera, the famine, the frightful battles 
where blood ran like water, the trenches 
gorged with dead—how bravely, al- 
most jauntily, step the scarlet and the 
grey to the inspiriting measure! Now 
they move more swiftly and more 
soberly as the music swells, louder, 


deeper. There is a strain, a pretty, 
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crescendo strain—but with a pensive 
catch in the clear, high notes which 
suggests: ‘* Do your duty, men, 
though it be for the last time,” anda 
tinge of sadness mingles with the stern, 
determined look on some of the faces. 

Ah! there comes the cavalry. Let 
us stand here, off from the Malakoff, 
and watch them as they move up to the 
attack. How beautifully the horses 
round the plain 
ments flashing 


swords and accoutre- 
in swing with the full, 
galloping melody which floats with 
them! 

The bugle sounds to form up for the 
attack, and there is a temporary cessa- 
tion of the advance while all draw to- 
gether to receive the commands. Now 
they are ready. The bands are playing 
again—not very loudly, but with a 
deadly, earnest intensity, as it seems, 
pouring from the brass and _ silver 
throats. It is atime for great deeds, 
a time to die if so be for the honour of 
one’s country. ‘‘If I fall to-day,” 
thinks the soldier, ‘‘they will say at 
home, proudly through their grief: 
‘He died before Sebastopol.’”’ 

Hark to the great guns before the 
Malakoff and the thundering replies ! 
They are in the thick of the fight now. 
There is not much music—only sound, 
heavy, dolorous, awful; confusion and 
fierce, fateful strife ! 

But it is over. The enemy give 
way, the band plays out clearly once 
more, and the cavalry sweep to the front 
with a proud glitter, charging the guns 
before the Malakoff. The foe falls 
back, the bugle sounds. A light echo 
comes from the far-off hills. The in- 
fantry—all that are left of them and 
are able—draw compactly together 
over the senseless, unheeding form of 
foe andof comrade. The band is play- 
ing again the sprightly air, which 
grows faint and more faint as they 
step triumphantly forward—over the 
fortifications—into the city—Sebasto- 
pol is won! 
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How it stirs one’s pulses! 
But enough of war. Here are ‘‘ The 

Beautiful Blue Danube Waltzes,’’ by 

Strauss. Let us linger for a moment 

beside the glorious old stream which 

flows, flows and wheels and purls dark- 

ly under the peeping stars. The tiny 

hand of a lady is placed lightly on the 

casement of that latticed window yon- 

der— 

‘* A face looks out as from the river shore, 

There steals a tender serenade.... 

But ah! the river flows along 

Between them evermore.”’ 

—flows, flows and wheels and eddies, 

slowly and softly lapping the shore 

gently, while the chords from the 

strings pour soft, mellow, clinging 

sounds through my window and the 

flowers, out into the deepening twi- 

light, in imitation of it. And yet 

‘* The faint, sweet echo of that serenade 

Floats weirdly o'er the misty tide” 

after the guitar is silent. 

ing to it still. 

Ah ! this is a river nearer and dearer 
to us of this New World—the Suanee 
—and ‘‘ The Old Folks at Home.” | 
see them all. There is my good old 
mother, with her silvering hair. She 
is wondering, I know, where her first- 
born is to-night ; if he is well—-the one 
who went into the great Wild West 
many years ago, full of hope, to find 
his fortune—and has not yet found it. 
I see her as she stands on the thres- 
hold that summer morning that I went 
away—her hair was not silvered then 
—with her dear, anguished face, and 
lips too tremulous, and voice too chok- 
ed to say the sad, sweet words, ‘‘Good 
bye!” 

I see my father, too, but it is a vis- 
ion of childhood and of a _ bedside, 
where he went to sleep that still Sep- 
tember afternoon, with one hand in 
mine and another in that of my 
mother. 

This is my youngest sister, the only 
one left now with ‘‘ the old folks at 
home,” a girl just budding into woman- 
hood, wondering, too, of all her broth- 
ers and sisters, while she sits at the 
feet of mother, talking in low tones in 
the waning light ; musing, too, doubt- 
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I am listen- 
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less, on all the possibilities the future 
may hold for her. 

There are my two elder sisters— 
though they are mot there. They have 
each other ties and cares and troubles 
and happinesses, and are solving the 
great problem of life, each for herself, 

widely separated from ‘‘ the old folks 
at home” and from each other. Yet | 
see them—at home. She is sitting, the 
younger one, the little one, behind me 
on the bare floor of the ‘‘ store-room”’ 
in the old house ; but I am not noticing 
her very much just now. Iam very 
much engaged, by the aid of a lamp, 
also on the floor, preparing to seek my 
fortune. I am packing my trunk to go 
forth on the morrow into that great un- 
known West. After atime I catch a 
slight suspicious sound and turn at 
once. Then | clasp her head to my 
breast, and she bursts out : 

‘* |—I—I—don’t want—you—to— 
go—a—a-wa-ay !’ 

Memories, too, there are of my 
other sister and of days too bright and 
too many to think all over now. 

‘*When I was playin’ wid my brether 

How happy was I!” 

/ wonder where fe is to-night, my 
“little” brother—bigger than I now— 
the only brother I have. Perhaps, with 
his hand on the wheel, where the great 
waves of some distant sea beat fiercely 
against the windows of the wheel- 
house ; for he has long been a sailor. 
Heaven guard him! I have many 
memories of him, but one is forever 
ineffaceable. I had just passed through 
a great danger. I put out my hand 
when I met him again and said simply: 

‘* Well, Charlie.” 

His eyes were upon mine and they 
were full, but he took no notice of my 
hand. Suddenly he stepped forward, 
pushed it aside, caught me in his arms, 
patting my back impulsively—and iss- 
ed me, while two great drops rolled 
slowly down his cheeks. Men looked 
on, but they looked on reverently ; 
they did not laugh. I had just come 
with my life through an Indian mas- 
sacre and two months subsequent Cap- 
tivity in the hostile camp. 

It was during that two months, also, 
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that my mother’s 
black to silver. 
There is just one other old, sad, 
sweet tune ; then my sweetheart must 
be put lovingly aside and reverie will 


hair turned from 


away in wreaths of smoke and the 
pages of ‘* Treasure Island,” for I] am 
still a boy, though an old one. It is— 
‘** Home, sweet home.” 
Good night, mother! 
Musquash. 


CANADA: AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


A Review. 


._Sneereneres criticism was made 

upon the first volume of ‘* Canada: 
An Encyclopedia.”* The second 
volume is of such a character as to 
disarm any further remarks of a like 
character. Some of the quotations in 
the editor’s notes are made from such 
books as Begg’s ‘‘ History of British 
Columbia,” when it might have been 
better to make them from the original 
authorities which Mr. Begg and other 
Canadian historians must have consult- 
ed. This endless quotation from Chris- 
tie and Garneau and Bourinot and 
Kingsford is not the best method in 
historical books which claim originality. 
There is some overlapping in these same 
notes by the editor which might have 
been avoided. But after all these are 
small points. The great question which 
the reviewer must ask himself is: ‘‘ Is 
this work a valuable contribution to 
any branch of our literature?’ The 
answer in this case is in the affirmative. 
Mr. Hopkins is doing historical work, 
the value of which is fully equal to the 
historical work done by Parkman and 
Kingsford. He is collecting and ar- 
ranging material hitherto inaccessible 
to the ordinary reader or student. 
Moreover, he is ‘‘ creating”? material ; 
because, had such a work not been 
undertaken, Canada would never have 
seen much of the information which 
the staff of clever Canadians  con- 
tributing to the undertaking are now 
writing down for the benefit of the 
public. For example, Lord Strath- 
cona might never have written a 
book on ‘‘ The History of the Hudson 
Bay Company,” yet the first article in 
this second volume is by this writer on 
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this important subject. So with Sir 
Sandford Fleming’s ‘* Historical Sketch 
of the Intercolonial Railway,’’ Dean 
Harris’ valuable article on the ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ontario,” Father O’Leary’s ‘‘ History 
of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Quebec,” prepared under the direction 
of Archbishop Beégin, or with a dozen 
others to be found in this volume. 
These men would not write books, but 
they possess information which, if put 
in permanent form, as is done here, 
will be of immense assistance to our 
future historians and to our present 
citizens. It is only by knowing the 
history of this country thoroughly from 
beginning to end, inside and outside, 
that citizens and statesmen of value 
can be produced. The leaders of 
Canadian thought are those men who 
know Canada best, and no one can 
know Canada without knowing every 
part of her history. Moreover, Cana- 
dian history is not merely a collection 
of dates and short statements of polit- 
ical events as our school histories 
would teach us. It is an account of 
the men who made this country, of the 
traders who first threaded the forest 
defiles and established 
the great lakes and through the 
Northwest, of the explorers like 
LaSalle and Mackenzie, and Fraser, of 
the priests and preachers who moulded 
the early life of the pioneers, of the 
men who changed the pathless forests 
to cultivated fields, of those intellectual 
and brainy giants who built our railways 
and our canals, established our first 
steamship lines and laid the foundations 
of our internal and external trade, of the 
various influences which have gone to 
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make Canada what she is and what 
she will be—it is an account of these 
men and these influences which is his- 
tory, and this is the kind of history 
which Mr. Hopkins is endeavouring to 
collect in the volume which he is edit- 
ing. 

The introduction to this volume is 
written by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Sec- 
tion I. deals with the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany and early North-West annals, and 
the chief article in it is contributed by 
Lord Strathcona. Section II. gives the 
History of Canadian Railways, and 
among the contributors are Sir Sanford 
Fleming, Thomas C. Keefer, J. J. 
Lanning, Molyneux St. John and the 
Editor. Section III. is entitled History 
and Doctrines of Canadian Methodism, 
to which Dr. Carman, Rev. T. W. 
Smith and Professor Badgley contri- 
bute. Section IV. deals with the 
Church of England, and the names of 
some of the leading Anglican divines 
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are found at the heads of the various 
articles. Section V. gives the history 
of the Roman Catholic Church in five 
articles. That on the Doctrines and 
Polity of the Church by Archbishop 
Walsh is exceedingly important, and 
will be read with great interest, espec- 
ially by Protestants. 

The editor’s notes in each of these 
departments exhibit a great amount of 
careful research and a wonderful know- 
ledge of where historical information is 
to be found. It must have taken years 
of patient work on the part of Mr. 
Hopkins to acquire this knowledge of 
official documents, records, and his- 
torical data. 

One other feature should be mention- 
ed, and that is the portraits which ac- 
company the text. These are exceed- 
ingly valuable, and are not so numer- 
ous as to give the work a cheap ap- 
pearance. The letterpress and binding 
of the volumes leave little to be desired. 


John A. Cooper. 
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UJ P from the fence-row and the hedge, 
In the burst of the sunrise glow, 

From the leaf-strewn path and the water’s edge, 
Where the rippling breezes blow, 


> 





The sparrow is tuning his voice to sing 
The old, but ever new song of spring,— 
Fox-hued sparrow, the bird books say, 


And the brown of his coat is tinged that way. 


Far from the land of woe and strife, 
To a land of forest and gold, 
The sparrow, with his dainty wife, 
Is skimming wood and wold. 
And by-and-bye, when the journey’s o’er, 
From Cuba to Alaska’s shore, 
Nesting close by the Yukon’s wave 
They will sing o’er the miner’s lonely grave. 


Many a traveller wends his way 
To that distant land of gold, 

And from early morn till the close of day 
He gathers wealth untold ; 

But I’d rather be the sparrow brave 

In his home by the swollen Yukon’s wave, 
Than a Klondike miner with all his hoard, 
But never a note on love’s sweet chord. 


Henry K. Rowe. 
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By the Author of ‘* Winifred’s Whim,” ‘‘ A Bad Quarter of an Hour,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘© T]7HOSE portrait is that, Mrs. 
Baxter ?” 

‘* That is Master Geoffrey’s likeness, 
Miss Huntley,” returned the old house- 
keeper, as she bustled to one of the 
farther windows and drew up the 
blinds. 

We were standing in the great state 
drawing-room of Chesunt Manor. Al- 
though nearly seventeen, this was the 
first time that I had ever seen the place 
which for many years had always been 
spoken of to me as ‘‘home.” Sir 
Harold Chesunt, with whom I lived, 
was not my grandfather, although I 
called him so. His only daughter had 
become my father’s second wife when 
I was but an infant; and upon his 
death, little more than twelve months 
afterwards, my step-mother, who was 
very delicate, took me abroad, where 
we had lived ever since, in first one 
warm spot and then another. 

I used to stand in great awe of 
grandpapa at first, he was so tall, and 
looked so grave and stern; but I soon 
grew accustomed to the stately old 
world courtesy of his manner, and 
learned to know, with the quickness of 
childhood, that however cold to others 
he might be, there was always a warm 
corner in his heart for me. For the 
last two years of my mother’s life he 
lived with us altogether, and I do not 
think that either of them ever cast a 
thought to the fact that I was not 
really the child and grandchild I seemed 
to be. I am sure I never did! 

“You will take care of my little 
Dolly, papa ?”’ | heard my mother say 
once. 

‘* Assuredly, my dear Beatrice,” was 
the reply. ‘‘I love the child for her 
own sake, and she will be all that I 
have to care for when you are gone.” 

Then mamma sighed, and looked 


earnestly at him; but he shook his 
head, replying : 

‘*No, my love, I can make no ad- 
vance ; and who knows what may have 
happened during the years that are 
past.” Then she turned away and said 
nothing more. 

It was two months after we had lost 
her that grandpapa said one morning : 

‘* Dolly, how soon could you be 
ready to start for home ?” 

Any time, I told him. Was it not 
the one thing that I most wished for ? 
Though t had made the best of our 
sojourn abroad for my mother’s sake, 
yet I always longed to return to Eng- 
land, whither I had never been since | 
had left it as a child, and of which I 
was always dreaming, and I knew that 
grandpapa was equally anxious to do 
so. So homeward we came, as fast as 
wind and weather, boat and rail, would 
bring us; and one mild spring evening 
a week later saw us driving under the 
great old stone gateway of Chesunt 
Manor, with the well-worn coat-of- 
arms in the masonry above the centre 
arch, that looked as if it had stood the 
battle and the breeze since at least the 
times when good Queen Bess was mis- 
tress of the realm, while two large 
stone griffins kept guard on either 
side, and behind was a pretty little 
lodge covered with ivy. Through the 
park, up a drive between rhododen- 
dron bushes, and finally up to the 
manor, at the sight of which I could 
not repress my exclamations of delight; 
for of all the stately houses of Eng- 
land, this was certainly one of the 
most beautiful. I loved it at first 
sight, and have loved it ever since. 

I think that grandpapa felt this 
home-coming very much, for though 
he sat looking as calm as usual, his 
eyes glanced restlessly from one fam- 
iliar object to another as they appeared 
in sight, and coming through the park 
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1 heard him sigh deeply. I thought 
then that perhaps he was thinking of 
mamma, whom he had hoped to bring 
with him. I knew nothing of the 
skeleton in the cupboard that the sight 
of the undulating woodlands, the park, 
and the old grey pile were bringing 
back so vividly to my grandfather ; 
and when I thrust my fingers into his 
for sympathy, and felt him gently pat 
them with his wrinkled, well-bred, 
brown hand that never, during the 
seventy years of his life, had been 
raised to do a mean or dishonourable 
action, how little I guessed the bitter 
memories that were crowding in the 
proud, reserved heart. 

We had been home a week, and al- 
ready I felt as if I had known the 
Manor all my life, when one morning, 
having nothing particularly to do, I 
got Mrs. Baxter to come with me on a 
tour of inspection all over the house. 
Grandpapa did not care to visit, and 
we lived principally in the south wing, 
where the rooms were warmer and 
more cosy ; so when the housekeeper, 
keys in hand, and her round face 
beaming with pleasure and importance, 
proceeded to show me the departed 
glories of the place, I followed her 
from room to room with the greatest 
interest. There was a deserted air 
about the great apartments, with their 
carefully swathed-up and mummy-like 
furniture, that 1 remember impressed 
me with a vivid sense of neglect and 
decay, and made me realize the old 
histories and romances that I was so 
fond of poring over far better than I 
had ever done before, when I had read 
them at Cannes or elsewhere. The 
great drawing-room was the last apart- 
ment that we visited; and there, from 
the numerous long windows, we had a 
beautiful view right down into the 
valley just beneath, with the woodland 
on either side, the trout stream flash- 
ing in the sunlight like a silver streak 
of light, and the blue and purple hills 
beyond lifting their hoary heads to the 
clear sky. But I did not see all this 
at first, for my glance fell at once upon 
a large, full-length portrait, the painted 
eyes of which seemed to be smiling 
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down on me, and so I asked the ques- 
tion with which this story opens. 

It was that of a young man in full 
hussar uniform ; his busby was on the 
table beside him; from his left shoulder 
hung the dolman—I am told they do 
not wear it now—while his arm was 
raised and his hand rested on the hilt 
of his sword. He appeared to be 
standing looking straight down on us, 
with his chin slightly in the air and a 
smile on his face. He was the hand- 
somest man that I had ever seen, and 
therefore I gazed at him with propor- 
tionate admiration. 

Perfect features, deep blue eyes, 
sunny brown hair, which, in spite of 
being so short, insisted on curling over 
his broad, low forehead; a_ well-cut 
mouth, partly hidden by a drooping 
fair moustache, and the most utterly 
easy, devil-me-care expression I had 
ever seen on a face before. He seem- 
ed very tall, taller even than grand- 
papa, and looked magnificent in all his 
fripperies. 

‘*It must have been a great blow to 
grandpapa when he died,” I remarked 
calmly, still with my eyes fixed upon 


‘the painted blue ones above me. 


‘Died, Miss Huntley!” cried Mrs. 
Baxter, the colour fading out of her 
ruddy face. ‘* Has Sir Harold heard ?” 
—then coming a little nearer and look- 
ing round, she proceeded in a lower 
tone—‘‘ Oh, Miss Huntley, my dear, 
you'll just tell me about it ; for, wrong 
or right, somehow I always have 
thought we should see the young mas- 
ter come back to his own again. Oh, 
Master Geoffrey ! Master Geoffrey! to 
think that you should have gone, with 
never a word to one of us, who loved 
you so well ;"" and much to my dismay 
the poor old dame burst into tears. 

‘*] am sure I would tell you if I 
knew; but I don’t even understand 
you,” I exclaimed hastily, whereupon 
she seemed rather relieved, and, drying 
her eyes, inquired— 

‘But, dear me, Miss Huntley, your 
poor mamma must often have told you 
about her only brother, Master Geof- 
frey?”’ 

‘* Hardly ever,” I replied; ‘‘and it 
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always made her so miserable that I 
never asked. Where did he die?” 

‘« There are worse things than death, 
Miss Huntley.”’ 

‘‘Do you mean to say that he is 
alive?” I demanded breathlessly, my 
mind rapidly galloping to a hundred 
conclusions, as I brought my astonish- 
ed eyes down from the canvas and fixed 
them upon her. 

My question seemed to embarrass 
her seriously. She hesitated, and then 
appeared to be suddenly struck with 
the idea of showing me all the beauties 
the room contained, uncovering with 
trembling fingers the inlaid tables, or- 
naments and works of art. But I had 
found a real live mystery, a splendid 
and fascinating one, too, and was de- 
termined to get to the bottom of it ; so 
my eyes kept wandering back to the 
smiling, insouciant face of Uncle Geof- 
frey. 

‘““This was my Lady Chesunt’s fav- 
ourite place,” said Mrs. Baxter, fussing 
round near one of the windows, and 
carefully dusting the top of the little 
malachite and ormolu table she had un- 
swathed. ‘‘And this was her favour- 
ite chair; many and many an hour 
would she come and sit here working 
and looking towards the hills.‘ For,’ 
she would say, ‘I do think that there 
is no view on earth more beautiful than 
the one from the windows of the great 
drawing-room,’ that being what this 
room is called, Miss, to distinguish it 
from the blue drawing-room.” 

‘* Indeed.” 

‘* And this is the grand piano,” con- 
tinued the housekeeper, uncovering it 
as she spoke, and doubtless by this 
time fondly hoping that my attention 
was diverted. 

But she little knew Dorothy Huntley. 
I might be small, and look childish for 
my seventeen years, but if once I made 
up my mind to a thing I generally ac- 
complished it. So I struck a few 
chords on the piano, which was sadly 
in want of tuning, and took a few cur- 
sory looks at the other things that she 
displayed, listening with half an ear to 
her descriptive remarks on the same; 
and then, taking her by the arm, led 


her back to the portrait, and said with 
calm firmness— 

‘*Now, Mrs. Baxter, you will please 
tell me all about Uncle Geoffrey at 
once; because I am determined to 
know, and if you do not I must ask 
grandpapa.”’ 

This was a thing 
really have dared to do, dearly as I 
loved him and much as he had in- 
dulged me. I knew too well the nature 
hidden behind that keen, eagle face to 
think of asking unwelcome questions, 
but it had just the effect that I desired 
on the old housekeeper. 

‘* Ask Sir Harold, Miss,”’ she gasp- 
ed, evidently considering that my rash- 
ness could no further go. ‘‘ Why, for 
all I know, he has never so much as 
mentioned Master Geoffrey's name 
these twelve or thirteen years.” 

‘* He must have behaved very badly, 
then,” I artfully insinuated ; and Mrs. 
Baxter, seeing that there was no help 
for it, rose to the occasion. 

‘*Badly he may have behaved, and 
did, Miss Huntley,” she began ; ‘‘ but 
I won’t say there was no excuse for 
him, for he was one of those no one 
could say no to, and he had his own 
way from the time he was born. Even 
master himself, for all his great and 
haughty air, could not stand against 
him. I have seen him many a time, 
when he thought no one would notice, 
following Master Geoffrey with his eyes, 
and looking that proud of him, and they 
were so like in some of their ways, I 
have laughed to see them; though 
Sir Harold was always reserved and 
stately, and Master Geoffrey had a 
pleasant word and smile for every man, 
woman and child on the place; but 
they were both tall, you see, Miss, past 
the common, and—”’ 

‘IT can see there is a 
tween them,” I remarked. 


I should never 


likeness be- 


‘* Then, from the time he was getting 
his schooling at Eton, nothing would 
suit him but that he must be a soldier.” 

‘*Quite right,” I again interposed, 
approvingly, for | admired a military 


hero above all 
critically at my 
uniform. 


others, and glanced 
uncle’s magnificent 
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**So a soldier he was,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘and Master and Miss Beatrice 


were as proud as proud could be of 


him, and us, too, Miss Huntley; for 
there was not one of us as would not 
have cut off our right hand to serve 
him. You see, my lady died when 
your mamma and he were but children, 
and whatever he wanted he would come 
dashing to me for in his quick, bright 
way, and it was, ‘ Baxter, do this,’ or 
‘Baxter, you'll get me that,’ half-a- 
dozen times a day when he was home 
from school. But he had not been an 
officer long before I began to hear, one 
way or other, that he was always want- 
ing money. 
his money, throwing it about like a 
prince, and seeming as though he al- 
ways thought there was sure to be 
plenty more where that came from. I 
heard from his man, when Master Geot- 
frey was at home for a bit, and some 
of his brother officers with him for 
the shooting, that Master Geoffrey's 
was one of the fastest light cavalry re- 
giments as the Queen had, and that 
Master Geoffrey was the handsomest 
man in it, and run after everywhere. 
And, dear, dear, Miss Huntley, old 
stupid that I was, though I felt uneasy 
for the moment, remembering his ways, 
I was that proud to think how every- 
one was admiring our young gentle- 
man that I could hardly think of any- 
thing else. For of all the handsome, 
easy-going, open-handed gentlemen 
Master Geoffrey was the topmost, and 
yet that forgetful and wilful he would 
order a thing and then forget all about 
it; and he would say he would do one 
thing and then go straightway and do 
another ; and when he had driven 
everyone half wild, in he would come 
himself, looking that pleasant and 
smiling that no one would remember 
anything but how glad they were to 
see him, and how they loved him. 

‘* Well, time passed on, and Master 
Geoffrey was for ever in debt, and as 
I afterwards heard, he would write 
home and own to half of them, and 
these Sir Harold would pay. Then he 
would appear to go on all right for a 
bit, and then, perhaps, it would all 


He never had any care of 


there would be awful 
doings, and Sir Harold that angry and 
bitter, until Master Geoffrey would 
come home instead of writing, and at 
the sight of him Sir Harold would for- 
give everything and pay all he was told 
of again; though I| knew by this, 
from many a little thing, that it was 
getting hard to find the money. 

‘““It was after one of these times 
that Sir Harold had that picture paint- 
ed, and Master Geoffrey 
when it came home. 


come out, and 


was here 


It had been un- 
packed and placed just up against the 
wall there, and I was standing as I am 
now, looking at it, when in clanked 
Master Geoffrey, just as you see him 


in the picture, sword and all, and that 
extra jacket, or whatever it be, hang- 
ing from his shoulder, as graceful as 
you please—not that | see any call for 
it—and came and stood looking at 
himself with just that selfsame smile 
on his face, and the setting sun shin- 
ing on his bonny curly head.” Mrs. 
Baxter’s voice failed her for a moment, 
and she looked up at the picture with 
tear-dimmed eyes, then proceeded : 
‘‘There was a grand ball at the 
Lord Lieutenant’s that night, and the 
family were all going. ‘ Well, Baxter,’ 
he said, in his laughing way, ‘aint | 
a handsome fellow? When I come 
home from the wars without a limb 
left, that will be something to look at, 
won’tit, eh?” ‘Don’t you go fight- 
ing, Master Geoffrey,’ I made answer, 
and then he laughed again, and, after 
talking a bit, went clattering and clink- 
ing off, the handsomest thing in the 
whole house; and as I looked after him 
I thought it little wonder that every- 
one should love him. Oh, Miss Hunt- 
ley ! that was the last time he ever came 
home. The next thing that I knew 
was that the timber was being cut in 
the park. I believe that it 
Harold’s heart to see it 
Beatrice was married hy 


broke Sir 
done. Miss 
this, and he 
was alone, and night after night he 
would come and walk 9 and down in 
this room, stopping every now and 
then to look at this picture, and after 
a minute he would sigh and go on. 


He had done all he could now, and I 
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fairly trembled for what would come 
next. 

‘* It came very quickly. Sir Harold 
got a letter one morning that took him 
straight up to town by the first train. 
He came back in a fortnight, but oh, 
Miss Huntley, my dear, I should hard- 
ly have known him. When he left, his 
hair was just as you may say turning, 
and when he came back it was just as 
white as you see it now. He ordered 
that Master Geoffrey’s name should 
never be mentioned, and he went him- 
self to the young master’s room, and 
after staying there a long while, came 
out and locked the door, and he has 
the key to this day. I never rightly 
knew what it was that Master Geoffrey 
had done, but there were terrible things 
said, and it must have been bad for Sir 
Harold to act so by his only son, whom 
he just idolized.” 

‘* And has nothing been heard since, 
Miss Baxter?” I inquired breathless- 
ly. 

‘* Not a word, Miss,” she returned. 
‘*They say Sir Harold gave every 
penny he could raise to pay Master 
Geoffrey’ debts of honour, but said 
that he was no longer a son of his, and 
could do as he would, and he made 
answer, ‘ All right, you will never hear 
of me again!’ Some years after 
Major Huntley—your father, Miss— 
died, a friend of his, who was very fond 
of Master Geoffrey, did hear something 
which made him think that he had been 
fighting with them Turks against the 
Russians, but he never could rightly 
find out, though he did all he could for 
your mamma, and she, poor lady, 
never left a stone unturned, as the say- 
ing is, to find her brother. My opin- 
ion is that he was there ; for wherever 
there was fighting you might be sure 
Master Geoffrey would get into the 
middie of it somehow. Miss Huntley, 
he may be somewhere now, suffering 
and without his limbs, as he said, with 
no one to care for him; and any one 
of us would gladly beg round the 
country to help him. Oh, my darling, 
darling Master Geoffrey !” 

‘Does grandpapa ever come in here 
now?” I asked nervously; for I did 
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not wish him to discover us, especially 
as Mrs. Baxter was again in tears. 
‘“*Never since the night he got 
that letter, Miss,” was the reply. ‘‘ I 
don’t think he ever will come to look 
at him again. The handsomest of all 
the Chesunts was Master Geoffrey ; 
and the family was always noted for 
its looks; and he was the first to cast 
a stain on the old name. Yet, Miss 
Huntley, I never hear the story of the 
prodigal son that I don’t think of our 
young master—he that was more 
splendid than anyone else’s, and has 
gone away to a far country, and wast- 
en his substance in riotous living, and 
now, happen, would be glad of the 
husks that the swine did eat; and like- 
ly no one to help him; and he never 
knew what it was to help himself.” 
Long after Baxter had left me I stood 
leaning against the piano, looking up 
at the picture and pondering deeply 
upon what I had heard ; and [| think it 
was from this day that my Uncle 
Geoffrey took as complete a hold of 
my thoughts and imagination as he 
seemed to have done on the hearts of 
all who had known him. I tried to 
picture that brilliant face grown thir- 
teen years older and worn by suffering, 
and I wondered if he would have cared 
at all for the little niece who never let 
a day pass now without coming to gaze 
up at him. I believe, as time rolled on, 
I could quite as easily have forgotten 
my daily ride with grandpapa as my 
visit to Uncle Geoffrey’s portrait; andat 
last I could almost persuade myself 
that the smiling blue eyes saw me and 
looked for my coming. In one light, 
too, when only the blinds of the farther 
windows were drawn up, the smile was 
almost melancholy. Perhaps he was 
dead—had been killed in that Turko- 
Russian war, and would never be heard 
of again! And though I knew it was 
dreadfully childish, I could not help 
wondering if he were sorry that grand- 
papa no longer came to look at him. 
I made Mrs. Baxter tell me every 
trivial detail that she knew of my 
uncle’s history, and I went and stood 
close by the door of his locked-up 
room, and wondered what it could 


in 
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look like after all these years. In 
fact, Uncle Geoffrey became my hero, 
as he had been to many others before 
me; though by what deed he had ever 
obtained such a position it would have 
puzzled anyone to define. And when 
grandpapa would put his kind arm 
round me and ask, ‘*‘ What is my little 
girl thinking about, I wonder, with 
those great solemn eyes?” I would 
redden guiltily, as if he could read my 
thoughts. 

I once tried, in a very mild way, to 
draw him into speaking of the past, 
going so far as to ask what he thought 
of the war between Turkey and Russia ; 
but I cannot say that I had any success. 
He contemplated me for a moment 
with his keen eyes, and then remarked: 

‘*T have not decided yet, Miss 
Huntley.” 

As the months passed by we settled 
into a quiet, desultory way of life. I 
rode a great deal with grandpapa, and 
occasionally he would meet some of 
his old friends. They generally had a 
pleasant remark or an elaborate com- 
pliment for ‘‘your beautiful little 
grand-daughter ;’’ with the latter of 
which, I think I was rather pleased. 
It happened that there were no young 
people near us, but for this I cared 
nothing. I had never had associates 
of my own age, and grandpapa liked 
me to be with him, grudging to anyone 
else the love of one person left to him. 


CHAPTER II. 

Twelve months had gone over our 
heads, and summer was coming. The 
trout stream, that ranthrough the valley 
at our feet, began to murmur quietly over 
the stones once more, instead of over- 
flowing its banks and rushing onward 
in such mad hurry. The birds sang 
jubilantly from morning till night, and 
there was an air of fresh life and spring- 
ing vegetation all round. 

‘*A splendid morning for our ride, 
Dolly,” said grandpapa, as he entered 
the breakfast-room, and bent his tall 
head to receive my customary salute. 

Then he looked through the letter- 
bag, and I poured out the coffee and 
drew upa plan of our route until on 
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receiving no answer, a thing to which 
I was unaccustomed. He sat holding 
a letter in his hand, and there was an 
expression on his face such as I had 
never seen there before. I cannot 
describe it. It was the look of one who 
had suddenly been brought face to 
face with something from the dead— 
who, after long years, had received a 
message from the past. He sat per- 
fectly still for a moment, then, passing 
a brown hand rapidly over his face, rose 
and went to the window, and I could 
see his great shoulders shaking with 
emotion as heslowly perused the closely- 
written sheets of foreign paper. 

To say I was alarmed is to say little, 
for I had never seen grandpapa so 
moved before—even when mother 
died ; and when I caught sight of the 
foreign paper, my heart seemed to stop 
beating. Was it about Uncle Geoffrey ? 
It appeared a long time ere grandpapa 
turned round, and I hardly dared to 
look at him until he said, in a voice I 
scarcely recognized, and placing a 
trembling hand on my shoulder: 

‘* Dolly, my little girl, God has been 
very good to me, and is giving me 
back my son!” 

It was a long time before we could 
settle to anything that morning. 
Grandpapa had to read his letter over 
again, and then he told me part of it. 
Uncle Geoffrey had been in the Turko- 
Russian war, as Baxter said, then at 
the Cape, and was now in Australia. 
He had been very ill with fever, but 
was better now. He had meant to 
write before, but somehow or other he 
could not make up his mind. ‘* For 
pride takes a good deal of killing, Dad, 
especially in a Chesunt.” Then he got 
fever, and every cloud seemed swept 
away; and the thought of his father 
and the trouble he had caused him be- 
came stronger than all else. And so, 
at last, like the prodigal son so many 
hundred years ago, he felt that he must 
arise and go to his father, and confess 
his sins. I am sure in that letter Uncle 
Geoffrey owned everything, for I heard 
grandfather mutter, as he read it for 
the fiftieth time : 

‘“No, no; it was not all your fault 
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there, my boy; | fear I was hard on 
you. But Geoff never was one to do 
things by halves.”” And I knew that 
deep, loving old heart was ready to 
forgive everything without a second 
thought. 

Mrs. Baxter would not believe me 
when I ran to tell her on my way to 
put on my habit, but when she did, 
words failed to express her joy, and 
she wept like a mountain torrent. 
‘* Who nursed him through that fever, 
I should like to know !” were her part- 
ing words as I went upstairs. 

The butler and the old footman were 
in the hall as I came down, and a 
glance at their smiling faces assured 
me that they too had heard the news. 
Indeed, long before the day was over 
everyone on the place knew that the 
‘‘young master” was coming home 
once more. 

‘* How did you find out that I knew 
anything about Uncle Geoffrey, grand- 
papa?” I asked as we rode through 
the park. 

He smiled. 

‘* Baxter is a good woman and a 
faithful servant,’ he returned, in his 
stately way. ‘* When this—this trou- 
ble came, I imposed a silence on the 
subject, which, I think, she did her 
best to keep. But it was a hard thing 
for her to do, and I knew that she 
would not manage it with you, even 
before those great eyes told me that 
you knew.” 

This was the only allusion I ever 
heard grandpapa make to that miser- 
able period. 


Uncle Geoffrey now, but it was always 
of the time before things grew so bad. 

The days had flown fast for us be- 
fore; but how wearily they dragged 


now! And oh! what a long way it 
seemed to Australia. Grandpapa wrote 
at once, yet months must elapse ere 
we could really behold Uncle Geoffrey 
in the flesh ; and very slowly they ap- 
peared to go by for us. The evening of 
that memorable day, when I thought 
grandpapa safe in the library, I ran 
quickly through the hall and down the 
corridor to the great drawing-room, in- 
tending to say my usual good-night to 


We talked incessantly of 


Uncle Geoffrey’s portrait while the sun- 
light was still lingering in the golden 
west; but as I approached the door | 
saw that it wasopen. Looking quietly 
in I recognized with a start the tall, 
upright form and white head of the 
father who after long years had returned 
once more to gaze on the face of the 
son whom he had idolized, who had 
nearly broken his heart, and brought 
disgrace and almost ruin on his proud 
name. The handsome old face was 
raised to the portrait, and the sunlight 
threw out his sharp, well-cut features 
like a cameo against the light, and 
shone on his silvery hair. His hands 
were clasped loosely behind him, and 
on his upturned face was a look of ab- 
solute peace and rest that had long 
been foreign to it. 

Summer had left us, and the wood- 
lands were turning from their leafy 
green to brown and orange, red and 
gold, before we really began to look 
for Uncle Geoffrey. Grandpapa had 
heard from him again, and we knew 
that he had sailed, and I, for one, lived 
in a fever of expectation. It was a 
very cold autumn that year, and we 
had fallen into the habit of having fires 
in the great old hall; and there we 
would mostly sit. 

One evening we were sitting there, 
I on the rug, and grandpapa in his tall 
chair. We had come in from our ride 
earlier than usual, because a heavy, 
drizzling rain had come on, with a 
thick mist; there seemed very little air, 
either, and it was very dark, so I open- 
ed wide the hall door, and we sat look- 
ing out into the gloom. It was a full 
hour to dinner time, and I had been 
talking away to grandpapa; but at 
length a silence appeared to have fallen 
upon us. Suddenly grandpapa sat up 
and listened ; so did I, but I heard 
nothing. He did, however, for he 
rose, and with bent head listened 
again, and then I certainly heard quick 
steps. 

A moment later the figure of a tall 
man appeared through the gloom. 
But grandpapa had seen him long be- 
fore I! ‘‘even while he was yet a great 
way off,” and before I could scramble 
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from my lowly seat upon the rug they 
had met. I heard a voice say, ‘‘ Dad!” 
and then grandpapa’s ‘‘ Geoff, my 
boy, Geoff !”’ and then I fled upstairs, 
for the meeting between father and son 
was too sacred for other eyes to witness. 

I was very curious, yet nervous, 
when I once more descended. With 
the bright young uncle in the drawing- 
room I was well acquainted; but of 
the uncle who had fought and suffered, 
I had no knowledge ; and when grand- 
papa said : 

‘* This is my little Dolly, Geoff.” I 
hardly raised my eyes, until a voice I 
knew at once must have been the voice 
of the hussar in the picture, answered 
pleasantly, and my hand was taken in 
a firm grasp. 

Presently, when he was talking to 
grandpapa, I took the opportunity of 
looking at him. Where was my toil- 
worn sufferer ? Where the elderly uncle 
I had pictured? Gone, at the first 
glance, never to return! The man | 
saw before me was older, graver and 
quieter, without the reckless light in 
his eyes, but he was yet the man whose 
face I had grown to know so well from 
the picture ; the sunny hair that would 
curl and the drooping moustache were 
untouched by grey; the figure was 
so soldierly and upright; and when 
he threw back his head with a smile, I 
could almost have imagined that he had 
just walked out of his frame. Time 
itself seemed to have treated gently 
that handsome face and form, and no 
one would have thought that Uncle 
Geoff was past forty. 

But closer inspection showed there 
was a difference. There was much more 
in this face than the other, and in re- 
pose there were lines that showed the 
lessons of life had not been without ef- 
fect on that reckless nature ; and I lik- 
ed the look in his eyes when they rest- 
ed on his father. 

Life was considerably altered for us 
after Uncle Geoff’s return ; somehow 
we all seemed to be more alive. 
Though he did not care much more for 
visiting than grandpapa, he was of a 
very cheerful, active disposition, and | 
soon found out there was a determined 
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nature hid behind that smiling face. 
Mrs. Baxter quickly discovered that 
the young master had now no faults ; 
and to all around he speedily became 
the idol he had been before, for I no- 
ticed that the people would often linger 
about when they saw us out riding, to 
have a word from Master Geoffrey. 

It was Uncle Geoff who taught me 
to skate that winter ; and during the 
long, dark evenings we would sit in 
the hall by the great fire, while he 
smoked and told us his adventures. 
That is to say, he told us of the things 
he had seen, and retailed the gallant 
deeds of his friends and comrades; but 
he never would mention his own, 
whereat I used to grumble. 

‘“*[ do not care to hear so much 
about your friends, Uncle Geoff,’’ I re- 
monstrated, looking at the long blue 
scar on his forehead, partly hidden by 
his short curls. ‘* I want to hear about 
you.” 

One spring afternoon I had gone 
down the park with him, and we came 
upon a wide space of springy turf, 
where every now and then the roots of 
some great tree were visible. 

‘*This was where the oak avenue 
began,” said Uncle Geoff, deep regret 
in his tone. ‘* Dolly, there are some 
things that the bitterest remorse can- 
not accomplish. It cannot blot out the 
years of suffering I caused my father, 
or set back these old giants under 
which my ancestors doubtless walked, 
and perhaps made love !” 

I made no answer, because it was 
obviously true ; and we walked on in 
silence. 

‘*T don’t think I have ever seen any- 
one smoke so much as you, Uncle 
Geoff!” I said at length, as he pro- 
ceeded to light a fresh cigar. ‘* You 
are a perfect walking chimney.” 

Uncle Geoff laughed ; then, drawing 
his eyebrows together with a frown, 
remarked : 

*“Dolly, we are not really related, 
you and 1; why do you call me Uncle 
Geoff ?” 

I stopped, utterly dumbfounded at 
his words, and for a moment unable to 
speak. 
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‘*] don’t know,” I muttered, when | 
could collect my scattered senses. ‘‘] 
never thought that you would mind—I 
am sure—that is—” Then with a sud- 
den flash of temper that astonished 
even me: ‘But of one thing I am 
quite certain, and that is, I never will 
again !” 

Uttering this with great heat, | 
turned and fled to the house, and as 
Uncle Geoff called after me and beg- 
ged me to stop, I flew all the faster. 

I was very angry ; I thought him so 
unkind, for I loved him so dearly, and 
he would not even be my uncle!  Per- 
haps he was tired of me, and would 
rather be alone with grandpapa. Some- 
how I seemed to have lost both my 
uncles at one stroke ; for what was the 
painted to the real one now ? 

The following morning I was alone 
in the breakfast room when he came 
in. 

‘*Good morning, Captain Chesunt,” 
] hastened to say, with what I consid- 
ered cutting coldness. 

‘*Good morning, Miss Huntley,” he 
answered. 

Then grandpapa entered, and some- 
how we both seemed anxious that he 
should not see anything was wrong, so 
hostilities ceased for the time being. 
The next few weeks were wretched. | 
could not understand Uncle Geoff; and 
though I could only suppose that he 
did not like me, still he never seemed 
to wish me to take the least notice of 
anyone else. 

Some delightful people, to whom 
Thurston Hall, the place nearest to us, 
belonged, had returned home at last, 
and we became friends. One day, 
when we were out riding, we met Miss 
Rycroft and her brother. I kept close 
by grandpapa, as had been my custom 
lately ; and after Uncle Geoff had ad- 
dressed several remarks to me, and I 
had answered in monosyllables, he 
rode on with Miss Rycroft, and I was 
left to follow with grandpapa and her 
brother Herbert. The latter was not 
very amusing—not a quarter as amus- 
ing as Uncle Geoff; and I began to 
hate my ride, though whenever Uncle 
Geoff turned round I took care to ap- 


pear attentive and happy. How con- 
tented the pair in front looked, too! I 
began to hate Miss Rycroft with a 
good, honest hatred, for Uncle Geoff 
seemed to like her, and he was my 
uncle and not hers. 

Then he sometimes went to Thurstan 
Hall, though he always drew his brows 
together with a frown when Herbert 
came to the Manor, and by and by he 
nearly quarrelled with me for every- 
thing I did, and Mrs. Baxter used to 
say that Master Geoffrey had the sweet- 
est temper on earth. 

I was sitting in the library one after- 
noon, reading, when he came in. | 
had thought him out, and started as 
his tall form appeared in the doorway. 

‘*Dolly !” he said in a determined 
tone, coming toward me. ‘*What 
have I done that you should try and 
avoid me right and left? I will not go 
on in this way any longer. For the 
last three weeks you have treated me 
as if I were the plague. Come, what 
have I done?” 

‘‘Nothing,” 1 murmured, 
that somehow I was in for it. 

‘You ran away from me in the 
park; was it anything I said then?” 

I looked up and met his eyes. 

‘*T was so disappointed in you,” I 
confided to my book. 

‘* You are not disappointed in young 
Bycroft, are you?” he inquired ironi- 
cally. 

‘*He is always polite,” I rejoined, 
with spirit. 

‘‘And what am I ?” he asked. 

I sat up and looked at him steadily 
for a moment, my handsome Uncle 
Geoffrey, who had been my hero of 
romance for so long, and then, crying 
with sudden passion, ‘‘ You are very 
unkind to me, very!” I buried my face 
in the cushions and began to sob bit- 
terly. 

All at once I found that I was not on 
the couch at all, but in Uncle Geoff's 
arms, with my head on his shoulder, 
and he was saying : 

** Dolly, my love, my darling, my 
sweetheart, don’t sob in that way, or 
you will break my heart. I would not 
hurt a hair of your pretty head. Look 
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up a moment, Dolly, will you 
marry your Uncle Geoff? ” 

But it was such a relief to find that 
Uncle Geoff still cared for me that I 
by no means obeyed his first injunction, 
until the last sentence reduced me toa 
state of utter silence, when I stood as 
still as a mouse in his arms, and 
thought | must be dreaming. We 
stood in this way for a minute, then he 
raised my head a little, and somehow | 
found, much to my amazement, that I 
was engaged to my Unc—to Geoff. 

‘*Then you always liked me?” | 
murmured shyly, at length, twisting 
round one of the buttons of his shoot- 
ing coat, to which I had glued my 
eyes. 


will you 





‘* Liked you!” he echoed, with a low 
laugh. ‘‘ Why, Dolly, I managed to 
get all around the world scot free, only 
to surrender the very night I got home 
to a pair of soft brown eyes peeping at 
me from round Dad’s shoulder. I tried 
to tell you so before, but you would in- 
sist upon having an uncle.” 

Then I was made to explain my 
ideas, which I found very difficult. 
We stayed in the library talking until 
quite late, utterly oblivious of the flight 
of time in our complete contentment 
with all the world, and then Geoff said 
that he would go at once to grandpapa 
and ask properly for me. 

‘*Why not wait until after dinner ?” 
I suggested, hanging back, 

But I found I was walking along the 
passage by Geoff's side, and when | 
gave a furtive glance at the staircase, 
he took my hand with a smile. 

‘* Are you going to run away again?” 
he said, laughing. ‘‘What a nervous 
Dolly! Well, go, and I will get it over 
with Dad alone; it is a shame to tease 
you.” 

But I knew he wanted me; so I 
went on, for I think Geoff wished it 
over himself; and he told me after- 
wards that he would rather have faced 
a dozen Russians. Grandpapa was 
standing on the rug in the hall, look- 
ing absently into the fire; but he turn- 
ed as we came towards him. Geoff 
went up to him, and putting his hand 
affectionately on his shoulder, said : 
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‘*Dad, you have always done fifty 
times more for me than I have deserved. 
Do one thing more for me, the greatest 
I can ask you. Give me Dolly ?” 

There was a dead silence. Then 
grandpapa’s voice, trembling with that 
rare tenderness his reserved nature so 
seldom allowed to show, said: ‘‘Dolly! 
why Dolly?” 

I looked at anything rather than 
grandpapa, while my cheeks grew 
more burning every moment, and but 
for the fact that I had cried so much 
that I really could not cry any more, 
should certainly have begun again. 
So I earnestly studied the point of my 
shoe, and tried how far I could bury it 
in the rug, until something impelled 
me to look up at him, and that ap- 
peared to settle the matter ; for taking 
my hand, he drew me towards him, 
and then putting it into Geoff’s, said 
very quietly : 

‘* Geoff, in giving you my little girl, 
I give you the most valuable thing I 
possess. She has been my greatest 
blessing. You will take care of 
her ?” 

Then Geoff, instead of taking my 
hand, as he ought, took me in his 
arms, and I was only too thankful to 
hide my face on his shoulder while he 
answered gravely—‘‘ So help me God.’ 
And grandpapa said, in a husky voice, 
that sounded a long way off—‘‘ God 
bless you both,” and walked to the far 
end of the hall to study a suit of 
armour. 

By and by he came back, and as we 
sat by the fire Geoff tried to arrange 
our somewhat mixed relationships. 

‘You doubtless laboured under the 
delusion that you had not only an 
uncle, but a grandfather, Dolly,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ But you see that you are 
mistaken.” 

‘*T am not; he is my grandfather,” 
I returned, with remarkable lucidity. 

‘Dorothy, my love, Dorothy!” he 
remonstrated. 

‘*He was papa’s father-in-law, and 
mamma’s father,” I answered. ‘‘ At 
least she was the only mother I ever 
knew.” 

‘*He is my father, and will be 
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yours,” retorted Geoff, tapping his 
pipe against the bars of the grate, and 
looking at me with a smile. 


The old face, only fifty times hand- 
somer to me now than my gallant hus- 


sar in the great drawing-room, still 
smiles upon me. 

And that tall and upright old gentle- 
man, with silvery hair, may still be 
Geoff’s father, but he is still grandpapa 
to baby and me. 


Elton Harris. 
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A POT OF GOLD. 


( NE eve I strolled, in sunset’s gold, 
When the rain had ceased to fall, 
And the cloud’s bright bow, with brilliant glow, 
Had crowned the tree-tops tall. 
Within a glade I met a maid: 
‘* And are you lost, pray tell?”’ 
She looked and smiled, the happy child, 
‘‘Oh! no, indeed,” said Nell ; 
‘* I’m on my way to where they say 
A treasure may be found ; 
’Tis over there, where the hills are bare, 
And the rainbow touches ground. 
The story of the rainbow’s gold they tell me is quite true ; 
And Papa says, with money there is nothing you can’t do. 
So I'll hire a big policeman to scare the ghosts away, 
I’ll buy the world another sun to change the night to day, 
I’ll turn winter into summer, and have snow that isn’t cold; 
I guess I’ll make folks happy when I get the Pot of 
Gold!” 
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I tried to tell this little Nell 
Her errand would be vain ; 
She only smiled, the careless child, 
Allowed me to explain ; 
Then shook her head at what | said, 
And on her quest would go ; 
For she’d been told of a Pot of Gold, 
At the foot of the bright rainbow. 
Full many a day has passed away, 
Yet from yon woodland wild 
I seem to hear, still echoing clear, 
The accents of the child : 
‘* The story of the rainbow’s gold they tell me is quite true, 
And Papa says, with money there is nothing you can’t do. 
So [ll hire a big policeman to scare the ghosts away, 
I'll buy the world another sun to change the night to day; 
I’ll turn winter into summer and have snow that isn’t cold ; 
I guess I’ll make folks happy when I get the Pot of 
Gold!” 


Frank Lawson. 











EFORE this number of ‘‘ The Ca- 
nadian Magazine”’ is in the hands 
of readers, Spain and the United States 
will be embroiled in war. We are 
about to see one of those curious in- 
stances where events widely separated 
in time are to be brought together in 
seeming antagonism and strange con- 
trast. We are to see the proud power 
that in the closing years of the fifteenth 
century, not content with weeping for 
new worlds to conquer, went forth and 
found them, now brought low and de- 
prived of the remnant by a power 
flourishing on the splendid memorials 
of her decay. Men are prone, when 
their sympathies are not otherwise en- 
gaged, to side with the under dog. In 
this 
Spain’s cause forbids one who gives 
the least thought to the matter to wish 
success to the arms of Spain. Ca- 
nadians are peculiarly well situated to 
judge of the matter, for we, too, bear 
the colonial relationship towards a 
European power, and can cross-exam- 
ine ourselves candidly as to how long 
we would endure the conditions under 
which Cuba groans. The aspiration 
for self-government was answered a 
few years ago by giving the Island rep- 
resentation in the Spanish Parliament 


to the extent of 16 senators and 30 
deputies. As there are 360 senators 
and 431 deputies, the influence of 


these representatives in the two bodies, 
even if they were disposed to struggle 
tor Cuban rights, is next to nothing. 
These chambers in which they have so 
little voice nevertheless settle the ex- 
tent and method of taxation, and Span- 
ish finance ministers have always re- 
garded Cuba as a convenient field for 
increasing the revenues of the home 
government and for affording rewards 
for greedy and unfortunate place-hun- 
ters. The statement is now made that 
Cuba has been a source of expense 
rather than a help to Spanish finance, 
and current figures seem to bear out 
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this statement; but it is Cuba rebellious 
and impoverished of which this can be 
said, and Spanish rule has tended to 
produce both of these conditions. 


Will Cuba free be in any better posi- 
tion than it is now ? is acommon ques- 
tion which cannot be answered with 
any certainty in theaffirmative. There 
is not much confidence abroad in the 
capacity of its people for self-govern- 
ment. Indeed, how could there be ? 
They have had no training in the hum- 
drum ways of social order and political 
management. A part of the popula- 
tion was in slavery a few years ago. 
The great bulk of it is akin to that of 
those buoyant South American repub- 
lics whose national game is revolution, 
just as baseball is the national game 
of the United States, and lacrosse of 
Canada. We have no reason to ex- 
pect anything different from the eman- 
cipated Cubans. Self-inflicted woes, 
however, would but little offend the 
sensibilities of humanity. 

Why is it assumed that Spain will 
be the sufferer in the contest ? it may 
be asked. Does any one doubt it? It 
is possible that the United States may 
experience some reverses, but of the 
ultimate outcome there can be no 
doubt. War is a trade that has to be 
learned, and the people of the United 
States are certainly out of practice, 
but if Spain was unable to suppress 
the insurgents, it needs no great optim- 
ism to believe that all that is needed 
to drive her out of the island is to re- 
inforce the rebels somewhat, give them 
food, arms and ammumition, and they 
will do the rest. There is an enemy 
in the fortress, in fact ; an enemy who 
has proved himself on several bloody 
fields quite the equal of his would-be 
masters. It was found impossible to 
prevent the landing of men and sup- 
plies even when both Spain and the 
United States were working to prevent 
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it. Now that the latter has passed 
over to the other side, and when there 
will be no lack of the latest and best 
munitions of war, there can be little 
doubt that the Spaniards on the Island 
will soon be on the defensive. Those 
of the population of the Island who 
have anything to lose have hung off 
from both parties. If they sided with 
the insurgents their estates would have 
been confiscated, and if with the mother 
country the ruthless machete would 
probably have put them out of all 
their heritations. Now, however, there 
will undoubtedly be large accessions 
among these men to the rebel side in 
hopes that peace may be speedily 
brought about, and the industrious 
population be allowed to resume its 
occupations. 

It is hard to believe, therefore, that 
the Spaniards can long hold the Island, 
and when that is gone they will have 
but little stomach for the fight. The 
powers will have a chance to intervene 
in the interest of peace. What the 
Americans will do with Cuba when they 
have it is an interesting question. We 
believe that the predominant feeling is 
sincerely opposed to annexing the Is- 
land. Land-hunger is, however, a 
prevailing vice among nations, and the 
United States is no more free than are 
the other nations of the earth, although 
it is tempered in their case by a sheaf 
of political maxims that have come 
down to them from the fathers. They 
have been in a position any time within 
the past two years to stretch out their 
hand and take Hawaii, but so far have 
hesitated to do so. Hawaii, however, 
is almost as far from their shores as 
Ireland, while the Pearl of the Antilles 
is within twenty-four hours’ sail. Its 
area is equal to that of Ohio, and it 
has about half the population of that 
state. Not more than a tenth of it is 
cultivated and under the fostering in- 
fluences of enterprise and security it 
would become the most notable isle of 
the sea. When Uncle Sam has this 
tempting morsel at his lips it will 
need an enormous accession of self- 
control to restrain him from swallowing 
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it at a gulp. The people themselves 
will, of course, have a powerful voice 
in deciding what their destiny shall be. 
It would be a strange spectacle to see 
the liberator coercing the Island into a 
course repugnant to the majority of its 
people. If the United States would 
make provision for free markets in 
Cuba it would be establishing a prin- 
ciple which has suddenly sprung into 
importance, namely, that no nation by 
the mere acquirement of barbarian or 
semi-civilized countries can close them 
against the commerce of other nations. 
If Brother Jonathan established this 
principle in Cuba, he would be hailed 
as a deliverer indeed. 


As to Canada’s attitude towards the 
belligerents, it will, of course, be one of 
strict neutrality so far as acts are con- 
cerned, although our sympathies will 
undoubtedly be with our kinsmen. To 
be thoroughly candid, it cannot be de- 
nied that some resentment lingers in 


places over the Venezuela incident, the 
Dingley bill and the alien labour law, 
but any disaster to American arms 
would be profoundly regretted in all 
parts of Canada. The dominant civili- 
zation there is the Anglo-Saxon civ- 
ilization, and the dominant races are 
Celtic and Saxon, and it would be im- 
possible to see the deteat of what these 
stand for without a painful feeling that 
we had sustained a blow also. Indeed, 
a remarkable efflorescence of these 
events has been the access of what, for 
lack of a more precise phrase, we call 
the Anglo-Saxon feeling. It is the 
first time in history that it has received 
a world-wide manifestation, and it is 
no mere bounce to say that it is a force 
that may have to be reckoned with in 
the future, but let us hope that it will 
never be employed save in the best of 
causes. We in Canada have a distinct 
mission in thisregard. It need not be 
pointed out here, or now, but the pro- 
motion of friendly feeling between the 
representatives of Anglo-Saxondom on 
this continent is the most important 
service that could be rendered to this 
great racial idea. 





































































































































































Perhaps the first rapprochement of 
the representative Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities was on an Eastern topic. It 
was recognized that Britain and the 
United States had some identity of in- 
terests in keeping the markets of Asia 
open to the world. The political prin- 
ciples by which the United States are 
guided forbid them engaging in the 
popular pastime of appropriating ter- 
ritory the owners of which are not 
capable of defending. Britain has the 
reputation of being a most skilful 
practicer of this sport. But, at all 
events, she does not appear to be dis- 
posed to participate in it so far as China 
is concerned. Both powers, however, 
are interested, so that no matter who 
holds the territory all nations will 
be on a perfect equality in selling their 
goods there. This point seems to be 
gained in connection with the occupa- 
tion of Chiao-Chou and Port Arthur. 
The New York Tribune, in an article 
headed ‘‘Saxondom in Asia,” declared 
that there is no fear of the final result. 
‘*The Anglo-Saxon race,’ it says, 
‘*is dominant in China and Japan above 
all other aliens and is likely to remain 
so.” The English language is spread- 
ing there, and the 7ribune applies to 
the case the language of Macaulay to 
the siege and defence of Londonderry: 
‘‘ It was a contest, not between engin- 
eers, but between nations; and the 
victory remained with the nation which, 
though inferior in number, was super- 
ior in civilization, in capacity for self- 
government, and in stubbornness of 
resolution.” 


Two other events may be noted which 
have a filamentary connection with 
this subject and with each other. They 
are the defeat of the Dervishes, and the 
triumph of Cecil Rhodes in the Cape 
Colony elections. Imperialists look 
wistfully at the southward march in 
Egypt and the northward march in 
Rhodesia. A band of territory right 
down the map of Africa over which 
British rule prevails has a fascinating 
interest for a great many minds. 
Among others is the compelling mind 
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of Cecil Rhodes. The South African 
Warren Hastings, in winning the elec- 
tions in Cape Colony by the aid of a 
combination of Dutch and English 
electors, is on the right track, as he 
was on the wrong track when he tried 
to do by force what had much better 
be left to the natural and peaceful and 
permanent settlement of time. The 
Jamieson raid delayed many years what 
it was intended to promote. The 
peaceful election just closed has recov- 
ered much lost ground. South Africa 
can .only be consolidated by the two 
races working together and by the 
gradual enfranchishment of the Eng- 
lish in the Transvaal. The Boers who 
oppose the extinction of their little 
state will delay the process as long as 
possible, but they cannot defeat fate, 
and the change was inevitable from 
the moment that gold in paying quan- 
tities was found in the Witwatersrand. 


The defeat of the Dervishes and the 
capture of Mahmoud and 4,000 of his 
men is probably the climax of that 
drama. It is a result on which the 
greater part of the world will look 
with complacency, if with no stronger 
feeling. The recreation of Egypt and 
the promotion of the reign of justice 
and humanity there is one of the best 
services which we owe to the British 
genius for administration in recent 
times. The sneer is sometimes heard 
that all recent British victories have 
been over ill-armed savages or semi- 
savages. It must in fairness be allowed, 
however, that if the subjugation of 
such peoples is an easy task, other 
nations have had ill-luck in performing 
it. Italy’s attempt to gain a foothold 
in Africa ended in disaster ; Spain has 
spent three years in endeavouring to 
subdue outbreaks in Cuba and the 
Phillipine Islands, and is no nearer a 
finish than it was at the beginning. 
The various French expeditions in 
Africa have almost all come to grief. 
Britain alone sticks at her tasks, with 
varying incidents by the way, but even- 
tual accomplishment always. 


John A. Ewan. 
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T is fitting that a new volume of this 

publication should be opened with 
some special feature. That 
which distinguishes this, the 
first number of the eleventh 
volume of ‘‘ The Canadian Magazine,”’ 
is the introduction of two writers who 
are new to our pages. Professor 
Shortt is a Canadian who was born in 
Western Ontario; was educated at 
Queen’s, at Glasgow and at Edinburgh ; 
travelled for some time in Europe, and 
who is now professor of Political Science 
in Queen’s University, Kingston. He 
has already gained considerable repu- 
tation as a writer, as a speaker and as 
a scholar, and it is a great pleasure to 
have him enrolled amongst the con- 
tributors to our national publication. 
W. A. Fraser is a short story writer 
who has also already won a reputation 
for himself. His stories have appeared 
in leading foreign magazines, and have 
been eulogized by competent critics. 
The work of these two gentlemen has 
one characteristic which the work of 
Canadians too often lacks—it is thor- 
ough. Though working in entirely 
different fields, both men are alike in 
being earnest, thoughtful and sincere. 


New 
Writers. 


The observant individual who listens 
to the current comment of the Cana- 
dians who are watching 
closely the progress of 
the struggle between 
Spain and the United 
States for the control of Cuba, will 
find much to amuse and interest him. 
The average Canadians feel that the 
Spaniard is a man beneath contempt, 
that he isa relic of medizevalism which 
cannot be admired, that he is unpro- 
gressive, and that he is cruel. He 
should not win, because the interests 
of humanity and liberty would suffer 
if he were triumphant. On the other 


United States 
and 
Canada. 
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hand, most of these same individuals 
are not quite anxious to see the United 
States supremely successful. The 
great Republic to the south of us has 
done little to win our esteem and re- 
gard. At one time it tried to bag all 
our territory, and it has since shown a 
tendency to love our fisheries rather 
than our prosperity. It encouraged— 
negatively, be it admitted—filibuster- 
ing expeditions in 1837, 1866, and 
1870. It has built up a barrier wall 
which excludes our exports from its 
markets. It has absorbed the best 
educated of our surplus young men 
and has excluded the others by an alien 
labour law. It has intimated that we 
had better get down on our knees and 
crave admission to its Union. There- 
fore it is but natural that some Cana- 
dians should feel that if the United 
States nation were to be slightly hum- 
bled, it would be some satisfaction. 
Nevertheless, there is no Canadian who 
is anxious to see the United States 
thoroughly beaten. Every person re- 
cognizes that the blood of the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Celt flows in the veins 
of the men who live on either side of 
the International Boundary Line, and 
that we are all of one family, although 
the members of it may not be in the 
fullest accord in all matters. While 
feeling that if justice were done, the 
United States deserves little considera- 
tion at our hands, yet we feel that 
Great Britain, Greater Britain and the 
United States are the salt of the earth, 
the guardians of liberty, of peace, and 
of righteousness. The present misun- 
derstandings must ultimately pass 
away, and to-day, if the United States 
was in danger of being obliterated 
from the map of the world, the first 
to stretch out a helping hand would be 
the million Canadians that are able to 
bear arms. We will wear no yoke, we 
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will bend no knee, we will tolerate no 
insult, and we will ask no favour, but 
if a brother be in need, our assistance 
is ready. 

Such sentiments as these have been 
expressed by others on previous oc- 
casions, and have been misinterpreted. 
An offer of friendship and an expres- 
sion of sympathy do not mean that 
Canada has any desire for annexation 
to the United States. She is satisfied 
with Mother Britain, and she knows 
her position : 

She's daughter in her mother’s house, 

She's mistress in her own. 
The thought of making a change is 
seldom harboured by any citizen, and 
there is no prospect that a preference 
for either independence or annexation 
will ever be created. 

The system of modern finance makes 
war almost impossible. War destroys 
: much property on which labour 
Finance has been expended, and the sum 

War. of the wealth of the community 
is thus seriously lessened. It 
not only delays progress, but destroys 
much of the progress which has already 
been accomplished. Hence those in- 
terested in material and social progress, 
in the production and the transportation 
ot goods and merchandise, are opposed 
to war. This opposition is much great- 
er than the opposition in previous cen- 
turies, because the financial and com- 
mercial interest is stronger, broader 
and deeper. 

Not only is the product of labour 
destroyed by war, but much of what is 
commonly known as capital vanishes 
even with the prospect of war. For 
example: a man owns five million dol- 
lars’ worth of railroad, telegraph, cable, 
insurance and other stocks. These 
stocks do not always represent actual, 
tangible wealth. They represent fran- 
chises, good-wills, possibilities, and 
such like. They may have cost the 
man who owns them only a million of 
dollars; but because these franchises, 
good-wills and possibilities have in the 
eyes of the public acquired greater 
value by changed circumstances, they 
are now worth five millions of dollars. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 
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This five millions is intangible capital. 
Its chief characteristic is not its power 
of being converted into cash, but the 
fact that interest is paid on that amount. 

To take a local example of this in- 
tangible capital which vanishes even 
with a report of war: in a recent issue 
it was shown that the Street Railway 
of the City of Toronto cost the pre- 
sent company about three millions 
in actual cash, but that stock and 
bonds have been issued against it to 
the extent of nine millions of dollars. 
That is, certain persons have capital to 
the extent of nine millions of dollars 
represented by the Toronto Street Rail- 
way. But if there was a likelihood 
that Toronto would be attacked and 
burned by a United States army, as 
it was in 1813, the moment this be- 
came apparent the nine million dollars 
worth of capital (in stock and bonds) 
would shrink to, say, six millions. The 
other three millions would vanish into 
thin air. 

A more general example of this ‘‘in- 
tangible capital” is to be seen where 
there is a real estate boom. There 
were in the recent booms in Winnipeg 
and in Toronto numbers of men who 
counted themselves millionaires when 
they totalled up the value of their 
building lots and their houses. To-day 
these same men are not worth a five- 
cent piece, yet their houses and lots are 
still in existence, some of them pos- 
sessed of even more conveniences and 
advantages than before. Where did 
these millions go? As a matter of 
fact, they never really existed. The 
people thought they existed while they 
were crazed with the boom, vut when 
the fever died out and their senses re- 
turned, they saw that they had been 
living in a state of hallucination. 

Modern finance is the result of a 
similar state of belief, more or less rea- 
sonable. When wars, or rumours of 
wars, come, this intangible capital 
disappears like the evening wind, and 
leaves no trace to indicate the direction 
of its disappearance. Because this is 
so, the modern financier is against war, 
just as much as the owner of merchan- 
dize, of a factory, of grain, or of any of 
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the products of labour can possibly be. 
Both kinds of wealth are destroyed if 
there be war, but there is this differ- 
ence: the intangible capital disappears 
with the probability of war, because it 
exists only in the imagination; the 
wealth which has been produced by 
labour, disappears only by actual, ob- 
servable destruction. 

On the other hand, there are certain 
financial interests which are always in 
favour of war. Those who have ma- 
terial to sell to a government are in- 
clined to try to arouse the popular feel- 
ing ; and popular feeling, in a country 
like the United States with amateur 
politicians at its head, is bound to affect 
very much the policy adopted by the 
Executive. Every army contractor, 
every shipbuilder, every person inter- 
ested in any particular contract which 
the Government may be called upon to 
make, is anxious for war. And, accord- 
ing to recent development, the leading 
newspapers of the United States are 
playing an important part in bringing 
on war. If they can furnish their 
readers with unusually exciting news, 
the profit and name of the large news- 
paper will increase at the expense of 
the smaller paper. A third-class who 
favour war are the speculators. A 
number of persons in the United States 
have bought up Cuban bonds. If Cuba 
is freed from Spain and given her inde- 
pendence or annexed to the United 
States, these bonds will double in 
value. ae 

Nevertheless, there have been recent 
wars, and there will probably be many 
more. The chief cause of these seems 

to be the development of 
The Chief strong national feeling. If 
Wa. of the United States and Spain 

r. = a = 

fight it will be because the 
national policy of each demands war. 
Spain’s policy is to maintain her terri- 
tory intact, and this policy is based upon 
the national feeling which animates 
the Spaniards. An enemy desires to 
see Cuba estranged from Spain, and 
the Spanish national feeling forbids its 
surrender. In the same way, the 


United States is driven by a national 
feeling to demand that Cuba be re- 
leased. Spain is a European power, 
Cuba is an American possession. The 
United States national policy is to drive 
all European powers out of America, 
hence it is attempting to drive Spain 
out of Cuba. 

The Christian religion has for nearly 
two thousand years been teaching the 
brotherhood of man, but the doctrine 
is only partially accepted. The United 
States Constitution declares all men to 
be free and equal, but the United States 
people believe this to mean only that 
all United States subjects are equal, 
not that a Spaniard is the equal of a 
United Stateser. The people of the 
United States believe that Europeans 
have not yet learned the proper princi- 
ples of liberty, equality and freedom, 
and hence they are not fitted to hold 
and govern any part of the American 
continent. France recognizes a certain 
equality among the citizens of France, 
but a Frenchman does not consider a 
German his brother or his equal. Simi- 
larly, the Russians, the Germans and 
the Britishers do not consider the Chin- 
ese to be their brothers or their equals. 
The brotherhood of man exists only 
within national limits. 

Cosmopolitanism has not made much 
progress in the present century. Na- 
tional feeling has grown stronger than 
ever. In Great Britain it authorizes 
the yearly expenditure of over two hun- 
dred millions of dollars to keep up a 
navy and an army; it authorizes wars 
in the Soudan, in South Africa, in India 
and in Asia. In Russia, Germany, 
France, Spain, Italy, the United States 
and other great nations it supports 
similar expenditures of money and ef- 
fort. In nearly all the commercial na- 
tions of the world national feeling 
supports the erection of hostile tariffs 
to keep out the goods manufactured by 
other nations, and to encourage the 
home producer. How long the civili- 
zation of the world will be burdened 
with this narrow national feeling it is 
difficult to surmise. 


John A. Cooper. 
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BOOKS AND 
AUTHORS _ 


HENRY GEORGE'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


CONFESS to having taken up Henry George’s new book with the expectation 
of finding some confusing theorising. ‘‘ Progress and Poverty ’’ never ap- 
pealed to me, nor have I ever been able to see the reasonableness of the ‘‘ single- 
tax ”’ Nevertheless, as a conscientious reviewer must, I resolved to examine ‘‘ The 
Science of Political Economy”* thoroughly before giving an opinion. I have 
not read it all, but I have read enough of it to convince me that the book reveals 
anew Henry George. The Henry George of ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” has almost 
disappeared. He appears in isolated passages ; for example: ‘‘ Increase in land 
values does not represent increase in the common wealth, for what land-owners 
gain by higher prices the tenants or ultimate users, who must pay them, are 
deprived of.” 

But such sweeping, unmodified statements are very seldom seen. Everything 
is argued out clearly and dispassionately. His chief aim in the book seems to 
have been to rebut the ideas put forward by the Austrian school through such 
men as Professor Marshall and Bohm-Bawerk. This school deals with value and 
not with wealth. It has introduced as a science of economics a system of 


juggling with words and phrases. Speaking of Professor Marshall’s failure to 


define wealth, Henry George says: ‘‘I can convey the impression produced on 
my mind by repeated struggles to discover what the Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in the great E nglish University of Cambridge holds is reckoned as wealth, 
only by saying that it seems to comprise all things in the heavens above, the 
earth beneath and the waters under the earth, that may be useful to or desired 
by man, individually or collectively.” He cannot see the need for such terms as 
material-external-transferable goods ; personal-external-transferable goods. He 
defines wealth as ‘‘ natural products so secured, moved, combined, or altered by 
human labour as to fit them for human satisfaction.” Everything which is the 
product of labour, and which adds to the wealth of the community, is wealth and 
nothing else. Bonds, notes, mortgages and franchises may be wealth to an in- 
dividual, but as they are only stipulations for the transfer of wealth, they cannot 
be included in the general term wealth. ‘‘ Wealth is the result of human exer- 
tion, but all human exertion does not result in wealth.’’ ‘* That part of wealth 
devoted to the production of other wealth is what is properly called capital.” 
Wealth is stored labour, while capital is stored labour raised to a still higher 
power by being used to aid labour in the production of fresh wealth. 

Henry George’s book seemed to be a revised edition of Francis A. Walker’s 
‘* Political Economy.” It possesses much the same classification, defines value, 
wealth and capital in almost the same way, and is marked by the same clearness 
and directness. The complex, aimless, confusing mathematical problems and 
the senseless creation of phrases of the Austrian school are avoided, and some- 
thing rational is offered to the general reader. In view of the growing import- 
ance of this new ‘‘ Science of getting a living,’’ this the most practical and 
human of all the sciences, it is a matter of great Sé itisfaction that Henry George 


_ Toroato : George N. Morang. Cloth, 545 pp- 
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has produced a text-book which may be read and understood by the average 
citizen. 





mH & 
THE CONQUERING TURK. 

With rumours of wars in our ears, the book about a war is the one most likely 
to attract attention. G. W. Steevens’ new book, ‘‘ With the Conquering Turk,”* 
is opportune, even though he was with the Turk, defends the Turk, and despises 
the Greek. He throws new light on this queer character and endeavours to dispel 
some popular illusions. To him the Turk is long-limbed, big-featured, masterful 
bearing, and ‘‘ beyond all mistaking a man.” The only uniform thing in the in 
uniform of the Turkish soldier is the fez. The coat is generally blue or black, with 
here and there a trace of facing. He has no boots, but in active campaigning is 
supplied with a pair of sandals or canvas slippers. The Turkish soldier is better 
clothed than the Turkish peasant, hence what would seem to us poor clothing is 
to them a luxury. Mr. Steevens visited a hospital, and says: ‘‘ But if this hos- 
pital does not prove much, it does prove that the Turk is not the incapable sav- 
age that British fancy delights to paint him.” He describes his trip to Salonica, 
on to Karaveria, where the Turkish troops left the railroad to advance over 
mountain roads into Larissa (town) and Thessaly (province). He shows how 
frail was the Turkish power of getting troops to the front, how poor the means 
of sending forward supplies to keep them there, and how the Greek fleet might 
have cut the line of communication. He traces the Turkish advance step by step, 
and shows how there were only two or three sharp engagements in the whole 
war, and the Greeks won only one of these. The Greek fired a shot as soon as 
the Turk came within range ; the Turk replied to the shot; the Greek ran 
away ; the Turk in order to be courteous, immediately sat down and gave the 
Greek a day or two’s start. Such was the campaign won by the superior artil- 
lery of the Turks, and lost by the cowardice of the Greek. 

This is the most entertaining book I have read for many a long day. It is 
filled with little scraps of information which throw strong sidelights on the re- 
spective characters of the Turk and the Greek. Mr. Steevens tells what he saw, 
and tells little else ; but what he does describe, is made to stand out clearly and 
boldly. It is a clear and courageous statement of fact and opinion, which con- 
tradicts much of our previous fact and opinion. Only a thorough, earnest and 
experienced journalist could have done so much and have done it so well. 


eH 
A NEW EDITION OF GIBBON. 


J. B. Bury, M.A., Professor of Modern History, is editingy a seven volume 
edition of Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’’ It possesses an 
introduction, each page has several footnotes, each volume has a lengthy appen- 
dix, and there is a generalindex. The learned professor has performed a monu- 
mental work, which deserves patronage. It is printed on thin strong paper, 
with over 500 pages to each volume. The binding is done in dark blue-gray 
cloth, gilt back and front ; a truly handsome edition. Gibbon’s work will never 
be out of date, and no library is complete if it be not present. 


eH 
NINETEENTH CENTURY FRENCH LITERATURE 
Paul Chauvet of the Paris University has just published{ for English readers 
the first of his two volumes of Nineteenth Century French Literature. The 






















































































































































































*New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.; Toronto : The Copp, Clark Co. Cloth, large 12mo., 315 P' 

tLondon: Methuen & Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co.; Toronto: Tyrrell’s Bookshop, 12 PKing St.W. Seven 
volumes, $2.00 per vol. 

{The Nineteenth Century in France, or Selections from the Best Modern French Literary Works ; with English 
translations ; by Paul Chauvet, B.A. Two volumes, London: Digby, Long & Co., 18 Bouverie St., E.C. 
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text of his selections is in French, but at the bottom of each page there is an 
English translation of the text of that page. 
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In this first volume he gives the 


best poems of Lamartine, Victor Hugo, and Alfred de Musset, twenty-seven in 
all. As an example of text and translation, the following may be given: 


L'OCCIDENT. 


Et la mer s'apaisait comme une urne écumante 
Qui s'abaisse au moment ot le foyer palit, 
Et, retirant du bord sa vague encor fumante, 
Comme pour s’endormir rentrait dans son 
grand lit ; 


Et l'astre qui tombait de nuage ne nuage 

Suspendait sur les flots un orbe sans rayon, 

Puis plongeait la moitié de sa sanglante image, 

Comme un naivre en feu qui sombre a lhori- 
zon ; 


Et ia moitié du ciel pAlissait, et la brise 

Deéfaillait dans la voile, immoble et sans voix, 

Et les ombres couraient, et sous leur teinte 
grise 

Tout sur le ciel et l'eau s’effacait 4 la fois ; 

Et dans mon Ame, aussi palissant A mesure, 

Tout les bruits d'ici-bas tombaient avec le 


jour, 

Et quelque chose en moi, comme dans la na- 
ture, 

Pleurait, priait, souffrait, bénissait tour a 
tour ; 


Et, vers l'occident seul, une porte éclatante 
Laissait voir la lumiére 4 flots d'or ondoyer, 
Et la nue empourprée imitait une tente 

Qui voile sans I'éteindre un immense foyer ; 


Et les ombres, les vents, et les flots de l'abime, 
Vers cette arche de feu tout paraissait courir, 
Comme si la nature, et tout ce qui l’anime 

En perdant la lumiére avait craint de mourir ! 


La poussiére du soir y volait de la terre, 
L’écume 4a blancs flocons sur la vague y flot- 


tait ; 

Et mon regard, long, triste, errant, involon- 
taire, 

Les suivait, et de pleurs sans chagrin s'humec- 
tait. 


Et tout disparissait ; et mon Ame oppressée 
Restait vide et pareille 4 horizon couvert ; 
Et puis il s’clevait une seule pensée, 
Comme une pyramide au milieu du désert. 


O lumiére! ot vas-tu? Globe épuisé de 
flamme, 

Nauges, aquilons, vagues, ob courez-vous ? 

Poussiére, écume, nuit ; vous, mes yeux, toi, 
mon Ame. 

Dites, si vous savez, ott donc allons-nous tous ? 


A toi, grand Tout, dont l’astre est la pale 
étincelle 

En qui la nuit, le jour, l’esprit, vont aboutir ! 

Flux et reflux divin de vie universelle, 

Vaste océan de l'Etre ot tout va s’engloutir ! 








THE WEST. 


And the sea was abating asa frothing urn 


which shrinks as the fire grows pale, and, 
withdrawing from the shore, its waves still 
reeking, it was re-entering its huge bed, as if 
to go to sleep ;—and the sun which was falling 
from cloud to cloud suspended over the billows 
its beamless globe, and then divided into the 
sea half its blood-coloured image, as a ship 
on fire sinking on the horizon ;—and half the 
sky was growing pale, and the breeze was 
dying away in the veil, motionless and voice- 
less, and shades were running about, and, 
under their gray tinges, everything on the sea 
and sky was being effaced all at once ;—and 
in my soul, which was growing pale in pro- 
portion, all the sounds of here below were 
falling down together with daylight, and there 
was something in myself, as in nature, which 
wept and prayed, and suffered and blessed by 


turns ! 


And, to the West only, a shining door 
showed the undulating golden waves of light, 
and the purple clouds looked like a tent which 
veils an immense fire without quenching it ;— 
and the shades and the winds and the waves 
of the deep and everything seemed to run to- 
wards that arch of fire, as if nature and all 
that vivifies it, because they were losing their 
light, had been afraid to die away !—The 
evening dust was flying towards it from the 
earth, towards it the white-flaked foam was 
floating on the waves ; and my long look, sad, 
wandering and involuntary, followed them, 
and was growing moist with tears without 
grief.—And everything disappeared, and my 
oppressed soul remained empty and similar 
to the overcast horizon; and then a single 
thought arose as a pyramid in the midst of 
the desert.—O you light! where are you go- 
ing? And you, exhausted globe of flame, 
clouds, winds, waves, where are you running 
to? Dust, foam, and night; and you, my 
eyes, and you, my soul, tell me, if you know 
it, whither we are going all ?—To you, great 
Whole, of which a pale spark isa star, and 
to which tend the night and the day, and the 
mind! Divine ebb and flow of universal life, 
vast ocean of the Being by which everything 
is engulphed ! 
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FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


There are novels which contain nothing but a story, and there are novels which 
contain much besides the story. Anthony Hope and Stanley J. Weyman have 
made us familiar with the first kind, and Frank R. Stockton is making us famil- 
iar with the second. His latest book, ‘‘ The Girl at Cobhurst,”’* will not satisfy 
those who take Weyman and Hope as their models. Why, he even dares to 
write his two first chapters without bringing in the hero, and a dozen before 
introducing the young lady! For such heresies as this, a recent Canadian novel 
has been condemned by some Canadian critics. But as Frank R. Stockton 
publishes his books in New York as well as in Toronto, and as he is not a Cana- 
dian, he will not be condemned. 

This new novel of Stockton’s gives a delightful picture of village and country 
life in—well, in some northerly southern States of the American Union. He 
shows the work done by match-makers where every person knows every person 
and every person’s love affairs. He pits a match-making old maid against a 
French cook, and the hero is influenced by each in turn and at the same time. 
Both are humorous characters, handled in Stockton’s peculiarly clever style. 
The old Doctor, the Irish-African man-of-all-work, the boarding-school girl, the 
gossiping servants—all are cleverly drawn, and are types of the various characters 
that may be met with every day. Some authors seem to choose only extraordinary 
characters and extraordinary incidents. Stockton doesnot. Neither do Octave 
Thanet, Mary E. Wilkins, William Dean Howells or Joanna E. Wood. All of 
these and many more are attempting to search out and delineate what is pictur- 
esque in what is usually considered an unpicturesque civilization. The writers 
are not Nathaniel Hawthorne’s but they have caught some of Hawthorne’s spirit. 


eH 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Chas. M. Sheldon’s story, ‘‘In His Steps,” issued in Chicago, has made a 
decided hit. Already nearly 150,000 copies have been sold and the demand for 
it is growing rapidly. 
The transactions of the Astronomical and Physical Society of Toronto for the 
year 1897 have been published in a neat volume by Rowsell & Hutchison, 


Toronto ($1.00). Many valuable papers are to be found in its hundred and sixty 
pages. 


Mrs. Mason, of Muncey, wife of a retired clergyman, has written a little volume 
of racy and clever sketches entitled ‘‘ Faces that Follow,” and a Toronto artist, 
Mr. Geo. R. Semple, is illustrating it. The book will be issued early in May by 
William Briggs. 

The latest book on the Cabots is published by the Royal Society of Canada. 
It is entitled ‘‘The Voyages of the Cabots: Latest Phrases of the Controversy,” 
and is from the pen of Samuel Edward Dawson, Lit.D. The scholarly Doctor 
has attempted to crush out all Newfoundland’s claim to Cabot’s landfall, and 
maintains that this honour belongs to Cape Breton, and thus to Canada. 


‘* Wolfville,” by Alfred Henry Lewis (Dan Quin), is now in its third edition. 7 
The illustrations by Frederick Remington are exceedingly clever, yet I cannot 
think that the book would be exceedingly agreeable to the majority of the read- 
ers of ‘‘ The Canadian Magazine.” It contains a series of sketches told in the 
Western States dialect. These are humorous, picturesque, slangy and clever ; 
but scarcely elevating. 


The Philadelphia Citizen has this to say of the work of one of our Canadian 
*Toronto: The Copp, Clark Co. Cloth and paper, 408 pp. i a oa 7 ng 
tToronto : George N. Morang. 
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lady writers, Miss Mcllwraith, of Hamilton, daughter of the well-known 
ornithologist: ‘‘ It is much to say of any book intended for young people, and 
concerned with Shakespeare, that it may have a place on the shelf beside the 
‘Tales’ of Charles and Mary Lamb. This meed of praise is fairly due to ‘A 
Book about Shakespeare,’ by J. N. McIlwraith” (‘* Jean Forsyth”’). 


For a sight of the Negro as he is, or, rather, the Negro and Negress as they 
are, Paul Dunbar’s ‘‘ Folks from Dixie,” (Toronto, George N. Morang) ‘‘ takes 
the cake ’’—to use a colloquialism of cognate derivation. Himself a Negro, the 
writer not only makes a point of always spelling the word with a capital letter, 
which is of course proper, but of keeping to the subjects of which he knows 
most. His ‘‘ Lyrics of Lowly Life” has had a great success. In this book he 
shows himself the Ian Maclaren of the land that lies south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. 

A good deal has been said by the reviews about ‘‘ The Celebrity,” and the 
balance of critical opinion seems to be decidedly in its favour. The public, it 
appears, has given a verdict that is by no means an uncertain one by buying the 
book in comfortable quantities. It has a good deal of comedy in it; the sur- 
prises that usually occur when a man masquerades under another’s name and 
personality ; and a couple of studies of Young Woman that are rather entertain- 


ing. It is a lively volume of to-day and shows strong natural talent for writing 
on the part of the author. 


The history of Poland was romantic in its beginning and in its ending. The 
career of the two Slav States, Russia and Poland, has been very similar and 
very different. The similarity and intimate relation between the two is the foun- 
dation of Henry K. Sienkiewicz’ famous historical novel, ‘‘ With Fire and 
Sword.’’* A translation of this, by Jeremiah Curtin, has been published in Toron- 
to and New York. ‘‘Quo Vadis” has very materially increased the popularity 
of Sienkiewicz in this part of the world, and ‘‘ With Fire and Sword” should 
attract many readers. It is a very lengthy novel, but it is a magnificent tale, 
aside from its value as a side-light on European history. 


The New York Bookman gives a flattering review of Mr. J. W. Tyrrell’s 
‘* Across the Sub-Arctics of Canada,” in which it remarks that the ‘‘ decidedly 
well-told story of the trip of these bright young Canadians shows them capable 
of as high heroism as the better known explorers,” and closes with the following 
jocular references : 

‘* The Canadians take themselves seriously, as well they may. They have a mighty country, 
whose resources are but beginning to be appreciated. Yet to us of ‘the States’ their ultra- 
British tone, outrivalling that of the inhabitants of the ‘tight little island,’ from whence their 
ancestors and ours came, their reverence, not only for royalty, but for the titled dignitaries 
lent them chiefly for show purposes by the mother country, seems, to say the least, amusing. 
All this is incidentally illustrated in this narrative. After all, we have little to say. We bow 
down before our bosses with less reverence, but more abjectly than our northern neighbours.” 

Much interest is being manifested in the forthcoming book ‘‘ Canada and its 
Capital,” by Hon. J. D. Edgar, which is said to be one of the best of its class, 
and something very much more than a mere guide-book. There is enough in 
the history of Ottawa and in its present features and society to make a most at- 
tractive volume, and Mr. Speaker Edgar has, of course, had specially good oppor- 
tunities of getting all necessary information. From advance sheets which we have 
had the opportunity of perusing we should judge that this account of Ottawa 
will take its place as a standard work. It appears to be very comprehensive and 
has good literary quality. Mr. Morang is devoting considerable attention to its 


get up, and it will be illustrated with m: iny fine engravings and will possess that 
estimable boon a complete and careful index. 


*Toronto: George N. Morang. Cloth, 780 p.p. 
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Mr. G. U. Hay, editor of the Educational Review, has started a series of Ca- 
nadian History Leaflets, to be issued quarterly at 15 cents a copy. The first con- 
tains: Physical Growth of Canada, by G. F. Matthew ; The Legend of Gloos- 
cap, by J. Vroom ; Cartier’s First Voyage, W. F. Ganong ; Winter at St. Croix 
Island, by G. U. Hay; The Story of Lady La Tour, by James Hannay; The 
Story of the Loyalists, by J. G. Bourinot. 29 pages. 


‘* Le Courrier du Livre,” edited by Raoul Renault of Quebec, seems to be 
succeeding. It contains a great deal of matter which must considerably inter- 
est the student of Canada’s antiquity. It is printed partly in English and part- 
ly in French. 


The Copp, Clark Co. have brought out three more volumes of the new edition 
of Gilbert Parker’s works. The printing and type show a decided improvement 
over the second volume, and leave little, if anything, to be desired. ‘‘A Romany 
of the Snows” is especially interesting, containing as it does the continuation 
of the stories of ‘‘ Pierre and His People.” These are even more interesting 
than the first volume of tales, and are much more artistic from a literary stand- 


point. In fact, the best short stories Gilbert Parker has yet penned are included 
in this volume. 


TWO LETTERS. 
To the Editor of THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE: 

DEAR Sir,—I have read with great pleasure your Easter number. Some of 
the articles are charmingly written, especially ‘‘ Rome During Holy Week,”’ and 
the illustrations are also very good. But in the article on ‘‘ The Anglican Church 
in Canada,” I was surprised to find no mention made of ‘‘ Edgehill ” among the 
schools of the Maritime Provinces. It is a well-known School—Church School— 
most beautifully situated in Windsor, Nova Scotia, has over 70 pupils, from all 
parts of Canada and also from the United States. It has done good, thorough 
work for several years under Miss Machin’s charge, and now under a lady from 
England. As your Magazine is widely read, I think this omission should be 
rectified. 

Sincerely yours, 
One Wuo Knows. 





DEAR Mr. Epitror,—lIn the article on ‘‘ The Makers of the Dominion of Ca- 
nada” I should like to have seen some other names nemtioned. Rev. Samuel 
Andrews gave up a good Parish in Connecticut and came to Canada, bringing 
with him from his Church there the Royal Coat of Arms, which is now in ‘ All 
Saints’ Church,” St. Andrews, New Brunswick, of which he was the first rector. 
Capt. Angus McDonald gave up his estate and slaves in North Carolina and 
raised a company at his own expense to fight for his king and country. He 
came to Canada and settled on a place near St. Andrews, in New Brunswick, 
which he called ‘‘ Highland Hill;” it now belongs, I believe, to Sir Charles 
Tupper. Capt. McDonald died at Highland Hill. His son, Major McDonald, 
a clever man, occupied several important offices in St. Andrews, one being ‘‘ Re- 
gistrar of Deeds and Wills.” Both these men were true and good Loyalists and 
deserve to have their names remembered. In mentioning the descendants of 
the Loyalists, two others are still spoken of with much respect, viz.: Robert 
and Neville Parker, who occupied important positions in New Brunswick, one as 
Chief Justice and the other as Master of The Rolls. Hoping I have not tres- 
passed too long on your time, 
I remain, sincerely yours, 

LoyYALIsT. 








NATIONAL SPORT. 


CROSS-COUNTRY CHAMPION. 


EORGE W. Orton has again won the cross-country championship of America. 
The race was held about a month ago at Morris Park, New York, and about 
seventy runners competed. Orton’s time was 35 m. 41 2-5 secs. His time 


when he won the same honour in 1897 was 35 m. 58 secs. Orton ran under 
the colours of the Toronto Lacrosse and Athletic Association. The following 
description of the race is taken from the New York Herald : 


‘* Forty-four jumps were taken during the progress of the race, which was over the regular 
steeplechase course, including the Liverpool, brush, bank and gripe, bank, hedge, natural 
brush, Liverpool, hedge and water jumps. The course was over one and three-eighth miles, 
making the full distance negotiated nearly seven miles. The efforts of some of the athletes to 
clear the water jump, which was ten feet wide and faced by a hedge three feet high, were 
ludicrous in the extreme, many of them being saturated by the icy water. 

‘* Seventy-one men responded to the call of the clerk, and sixty-three finished, the tail-enders 
being more than a mile in the rear of the first division. Orton was the individual favourite, and 
that he justified the confidence was apparent, as he led pretty muchthroughout. At the pistol 
fire he assumed the lead, closely followed by Grady, one of the Knickerbockers, who jumped 
in front and led to the three-quarter mile mark, with Hollander second and Orton fourth. Rac- 
ing across the eclipse Orton was in front, three hundred yards ahead of the last man. Going 
over the water jump the first time the order was Orton, Ryan, Tobin, Hall, Walsh and Grady, 
the time of the first lap being 6m. 51s. Immediately upon entering the second lap Tobin es- 
sayed to take the lead, but it was a mere flash in the pan, and Orton soon rushed to the front, 
having shed his heavy sweater. Up the back stretch he was going great guns, and it became 
quite evident that so far as individual honours were concerned there was but one in it, and that 
one Orton. 

‘* Twenty-one minutes twenty-seven and one-fifth seconds was the mark at three-fifths of the 
distance. At this point a chill west wind struck the runners, accompanied by a deluge. Or- 
ton led by one hundred and fifty yards, entering the backstretch for the fourth time, Herche, 
Walsh, Malloy, O’Connell and O’Connor being the order which was maintained for another 
lap. Across the eclipse for the last time the ultimate winner was romping three hundred yards 
in the van. The last jump was cut out of the finishing lap, the run home being on the last two 
hundred yards of the T.Y.C. The finish was :—Orton, by three hundred yards; Malloy, by 
twenty ; Herche, by fifty ; Walsh, by two hundred ; Hall, by twenty ; Trede, by twelve, and 
Hollander and Lighthipe like distances apart.’ 


UNIVERSITY ROWING CLUB. 


Early in 1897, a Rowing Club was formed at the University of Toronto with the 
approval and co-operation of the University authorities. An undergraduate crew 
visited the North-Western Regatta at Detroit last summer and carried every- 
thing before them. Now the club—the first University Rowing Club in Canada 
—is endeavouring to raise the funds to purchase an eight-oar shell. Every 
graduate of Toronto and every person interested in encouraging a sport of this 
character is being asked to contribute, and the movement is worthy of support. 
Subscriptions may be sent to President Loudon, orto F. A. Young, Hon.-Secre- 
tary, 46 Hazelton Ave., Toronto. 


THE C.W.A. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Canadian Wheelman’s Association was 
held in Toronto on the 8th of April. Nearly one hundred clubs were represented 
at the meeting, and the total vote was 7,016. Peterboro’ won the provincial 
meet, and Winnipeg the national gathering. T. A. Beament, of Ottawa, was 
elected President, Louis Rubenstein, of Montreal, Vice-President, and A. E 
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Walton, of Toronto, Chairman of the Racing Board. 
in the constitution or the fees. 
Speaking of the growth of the Association, President Geo. H. Orr said : 


No changes were made 


‘‘Tt has been stated in the public prints that our membership shows a falling off. This is not 
true. The impression that it had probably arose from the fact that a year ago your Executive 
placed the mark at which we should aim at 15,000. There wasa reason for this hope— a year 
ago we were prosecuting a vigorous fight against the allied railroad interests of the Dominion. 
Our object was to secure what we claimed to be a just right for cyclists generally. Our thought 
was that the unattached would rally to our assistance, and by joining our Association and con- 
tributing their quota to our income, show their appreciation and gratitude of our efforts in their 
behalf. But we evidently over-estimated either our claim upon Canadian cyclists or their 
ability to give us credit for what we were doing. We failed in getting our 15,000 members; as 
a matter of fact we did not quite reach 10,000, but we did place our membership at high-water 
mark. Numerically, the C.W.A. was never so strong as it is to-day.” 









Secretary-Treasurer Hal. B. Donly, made his report, and from it the follow- 
ing quotations are made: 


‘* Time was, in years past, that the report of the Secretary had to cover the entire ground 
of the association work. To-day, thanks to the wider interest taken in C.W.A. affairs by most 
members, and a more generous division of the labour of directing its progress among numer- 
ous chairmen of committees, my report may now be confined to a few dry statistics in regard 
to my office. Our advancement inthe matter of membership since last Good Friday has noth- 
ing like kept pace with our expectations. At the close of the association year 1896-7 we had 
on our membership register 9,386 names—a figure which had only grown to 9,602 by March 
15th. We are in a position to say we have not retrograded numerically. There has been no 
falling off in that respect. But, unfortunately, our Executive Committee last spring felt so 
certain that the association would, as a result of the baggage bill fights, enjoy a boom in mem- 
bership that we entered upon some expenditures that were needful and which we considered 
our expectations as to income warranted us in doing. The result has been that while numeri- 
cally we can still claim to have progressed, so far as finances are concerned, we are not so well 
off as we were twelve months ago. At that time our surplus of assets over liabilities was 
$555.29 ; now the surplus is turned into a deficit of $363.07. 

‘* The membership register showed 9,632 members on the roll. 

‘* A year ago we had 214 affiliated clubs, now we have 249. During the year 79 new clubs 
joined the association, and 44 were expelled. 

‘‘The financial report showed that the receipts from all sources amounted to $9,554, and 
the disbursements $10,374.18, a loss of $820.45.” 
































THE C.L.A. 





The Canadian Lacrosse Association held its annual meeting in Toronto on the 
same day as the Wheelman’s Association. The finances showed a balance on 
hand of $428.43. The following officers were elected : 


Hon. President, J. J. Craig, of Fergus; President, T. Herbert Lennox, of Aurora ; 1st Vice- 
President, T. R. Glanville, of Mount Forest ; 2nd Vice-President, P. McMillan, of Beaverton ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. S. A. Hartley, of Toronto. 

Councillors—E. F. Seagram, of Waterloo; B. R. Kean, of Orillia; Jos. Phelan, of Arthur; 
H, W. Thomson, of Mitchell; W. McIntyre, of Grand Valley; Lionel King, of Peterboro; W. 
H. Hall, of Markham; J. D. Bailey, of the Elms, Toronto; H. B. Clemes, of Port Perry; and 
J. Cameron, of St. Catharines. 


The Council reported that the game had been supported with much interest 
last year and that very keen competition was developed. The junior competitions 
had proved of great benefit. 

The holders of the championships are : 


Senior—Tecumsehs, of Toronto. 

Intermediate—Dufferins, of Orangeville. 

Junior—Elms II., of Toronto. 

District winners—Central, Dufferin, of Orangeville ; Ontario, Electric, of Uxbridge ; Grey, 
Dauntless, of Shelburne ; Huron, Twin-city, of Berlin; Northeastern, Orillia ; York, Mark- 
ham; Northwestern, Arthur ; Quinte, Madoc ; Southern, Simcoe ; Royal, Streetsville ; York, 
junior, Elms II., of Toronto. 
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